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OVERSIGHT HEARING ON ADULT IfcfclTERACY 



THURSDAY. DECEMBER 2, 1982 
. ' House OF Representatives, 

SuBCOMMltXEE-OI^Eoa^ 

(30MMITTEE OF EdUCATIOK AND LabOR, 

_ Washington, ^.e, . 

oof^^TTp"^^^"^"^^*^®® pursuant _tb call, at 9:40 a.m., in room 
2261, Raybuxn House Office Building, Hon. Paul Simon (chairman 
01 the subcommittee)-f5residing. 
Members present: Representaf^^ 
_,_Staff present: Ma ryln^-McA dam, legisla ti ve __aMiste Bet sy- 
Brand, mmorit^negislMiy legislative 
assistant; and Gilda Terragan, congressionf^l fellow. 
[Opening statement of Chairman Simon Follows:] 

Opening Statement of Hon. Paul Simon, a Representative jfLiSoKGRras From 
THE State o f Illinois, and Chairman. SuBCONfMirrEE on Postoecondary Educa- 

TlON ~ — — 

f^^rning^ The h^^ to convene today is the second in a 

series of ^eaiin^ inj^tigating the problem of jlliteracy. in America: Dunng the 
first hearing h^ld on September 21, 1982,^w^ learn^ about Jiie^opejaf the problem 
that ^191 caused by ilhteracy. The statistics-that were brougbi^oirt^ 
shocKing. Secretary of Education. Te_rrel Bell, told us that tar Department .estnnates 
there are as many as 25 million Americans who cannot read and write ^d upJta 72 
million^who are fuhctibhally illiterate. Forty-seven percent of all blackL seventeen 
year olds are illiterate as are 56 percent of thejjjspanic population. Whatlhasesta- 
tistics^mean for the^country is critical. As^<yer Jocjety changes on an_ almost daily 
basis to greater and greater reliance dh technology and Jess reliance on manual 
labor, our citizenry is not able to keep pace with the increased demand for literacy 

skills.. _ _ _ ^ ■ 

Ijlitejracy. also produce serious problems for individuals. People who cannot read 
and write adequately cannot find jobs, fill out forms, or do something as basic as 
help their childreji Avith homework: Tlie 1^ of h»imari potential is tragic. All too 
often people without litei'acy skills become chrOnii welfare recipients or worse yet 
end up in 3ail, It i^ eatirnated that over 60 percent of the nation's inmates are illiter- 
ate. Very often the reason. for_ their incarceration is directly related to the limita- 
tions imposed upon them by their. lact of reading^and writing skills, $6.6 billion is 
^nt annually to keep private level and a general 

'^fderal a^Xstance program such as ^^^^ act, as productive as 

'^ey m^ be, are just not adequa^^ nearly One-fourth 

of the adult poj)ulation. We have come to a (ajLJ; where.wejniist recognise illiteracy 
as a major national problem that needs a broad-baseLjialional ijommitment to 
ensure that >t does not worsen. What the form of that commitment jshould be and 
how we should go about coordinating all_the programe currently in existence into a 
cohesive national initiative has not been_ addressed. that_is_ the reason, we Jire 
Having^ these hearing^. In our ^revroiis hearing^ we_heard from the Department of 
Education and the military. Today our witnesses are from the private sector^iiope- 
fully, they will be able to shed some light on what directions we should be taking: 
I want to thank you all for being here today. I realize that mMt of you have had 
to travel some distance to participate in this hearing. We apj)reciate your willing- 
ness to dedicate your time to helping us in this very serious matter. 

Tl) 
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Mr. Simon: Good morning. The subcomrnittee hearing^ w^^ 
to order. We are following up on hearings that were held Septem- 
ber 21, where we learned something of the scoj)e of the prpblerh 
illiteracy. We hMrd some ^^^^^^^ were at the very least star- 
tling about the scope of the problem. 

Secretary Bell, for example, and I don't know that anyone knows 
these figures precisely, but he used figures. _that_ there wefe^ 
many as 25 million Americans who cannot read and write, up to 72 
million who are. functionally illiterate. He used this figure, and I 
-asked him spepifically he said, yes, this was validated 

by-his department. _ _ _ _ 

___Fort y-seven-perc e nt of all black 17^y ear-olds are illiterate , as are 
56 percent of the Hlspahip population. Oljviouslyr thOsfiati^^ 
lires have great significance for the country. We have, in addition 
to our own population, the immigrant population, where we have 
special prbbl^ms^ , - t i i • 

We are focusing on this again today. I guess what I_ am looking 
for, as the chairman of the sUbcommittee,-is what we do^ and I am 
not ^ure there is any one answer. What I am iTOkjng for is 
"TcInd^^TianaierJorne^^ 
Our friends from the libraries are here. I think libraries can be an 
important part of this. I think community colleges can he an }m- 
portant part: 1 ink our prison system can be a part of it. I think 
there are a whole raft of areas where we can be doing some things 
to ap proach this pro blern . _ _ ^ 

I tmnk our whole:WLrare~systeitrt 
handle to determine who have problems and who does 
problems in bur society, and how Can we me§!t that, but we are not 
going to solve- the prob with testimpny here an a lot of 
good wishes. Somehow we~hl[ve~td"^^^ 

Somehow we have to get a handle on this thing, arid I don t have 
the answer, arid j am_grbping for that. And as we hear from our 
witnesses, I guess I am eager to hear any suggestions you have as 
to how we get hbld of this thing. 

Before I call on our panel, I am going to_call on our collea^e 
who has also expressed a concern and interest m this area, Mr. 

ErdahL ~- . j , 

Mr. Erdahl. Thank y;bU Very much, Mr Chairman, and 1 wantJ:o 
commend you for going ahead with these byereight hearing 
cause I think as vve stoj) to think about the problems that you hav^ 
outlined in a brief fashion for us this mbrninj:,_bf_th^^ that don t 
have adequate reading: skills to function in a technicar society, it 
certainly is a very serious problem for these iridividuals. It is a 
problem for the i^st of Us and for all of society, because we are 

missing out on some fantastic human resburces. ^ _ 

I think, as you said, Mr. Chairman, it is something that we have 
to b6 concerned about, those of us in governmerit We Im^^ people 
here from library associations, from educators, from other groups 
as well, people involved in the sale of books, riiagazines, newspa- 
pers the_whble_gariiut, and it is a problem that we can no longer as 
*an industrial society ignore .when _ we Jiave this 
centage withiri bur populatioh who cannot function adequately be- 
"cFusronh-elgck-ofrea " - 
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^ So 1 think we have :atlined, or you have dutlined fbr us, Mr. 
TMiriP^n* the problem and I think you also said now the goal 
must be to find some workable and reasonable^ sblutibh, so let's 
hear what the witnesses have to share with us today. 

Mr. Sjmon: First -our panel. The first panel will be Peter Waite, 
na^tidnal director of the Laubach literacy program; Melissa Forin^ 
ash Buckingham, reader development pfogfarri, Free Librari_of 
Philadelphia;, and Franc Garza, legislative director of LaRaza, 
representing the Hispanic Higher Education Cdalitidn>. 

WduldJ;he three of you please t your places here, and we will 
hear from all-three of you and then ask questidhs. Firsi I will call 
dri Peter Waite. 

Literacy actign 

Mr. Waite. Thank ydU, Mr. Chairrrian_and members of the com- 
rhittee. My name is Peter Waite and I am the national director for 
Laubach literacy action. We are a vdluritary group with programs 
in 46 states, 600 projects, and we have over 60,000 students. I gues'^ 
=tn_my_brie£-opemng-jcex^^ 

you probably heard before about a young hobo walking along the 
street and, seeing a fellow cdlleagUe down ori_ all fours looking 
under a street light. He asked, "What are you doing under there?^ 

And he indicates, "Well, I am Iddkirig fdr a dime that fellow over 
there^across the street dropped.'* 
— Aiid-tfae-youag-fellow-vfee-i^^ saidr "W eH—why-are^^^— ^ 

you JobMng: under the street light? 

And he said, "Well, there is more light dvef here," 

Well, furida 

approaching literacy efforts in this cdUntry. We have been_ direct^ 
iiig our effoij^ unde street light because it seems to be easier 
to do our work under the street light. 

We have hot had_a_serij)us impact on the problem, and what our 
organization is suggesting is^that there are three key cdmpdhehts 
f^^^ J^*^6d to be cbnsidered Jf we^ a^ to make a significant 

impact on the literacy in this country: The key is that you must 
consider all three cdmpqh ents and ribt just one.. Any program de- 
velopment, legislation or regulation should seriously consider the 

specific cornponents that I am going tojrientio^ 

_ First, the development of projects need to have a community- 
basejl orientation. There needs td be a clear linkage bet ween those 
pr^cts and the communities they hope to serve: Recently the wife 
of J;he Vice President, Mrs. Barbara Bush, cdmmerited she felt that 
the_prbblern needed to take a local bri^^ 

indeed, before we have national commitment^ there heeds tb^ 
local cbmr^^ the problem, and projects and efforts 

that don't take into consideration those people they chdse td serve, 
the Ideal cdmrhuriity and the community resources are going to 
fail. ' 

There mus^l^ a sincere efTpit ard_ intent at governance and -di- 

rection for community-based programs to troily succeed. 

The second cdmpdneht^w^^ the establishment of public, pri- 
vate, andjionprofitpar^ 
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There is also peanut story that is sometimes referred to in this 
area: It shows Charley Brown watching TV, and he has_Lu_cy_cbme 
up and pk him to change the channel. He said, *'Why should I 
change the channel?'/ 

And Lucy says, 'Well* you see this hand? Like this it is nothing, 
but when 1 fold it like this it's a weapon, it's terrible to look at and 
worse to behold." 

Charley Brown looks back and says, ''What channel do you 
want?" ^ - , 

But the last frame is the jeal key. Charley Brown is looking at 
his hand and he says, **Why can't you guys get organized like 

that?" __ - — - «r 

I think that is what we need to do in_tMse__three sectbra. We 
-need tb get organized Uke that. W to insure_that indeed com- 

rnunity colleges and libraries and plther jpuM 

cbdrdiriated with private sector organizations. Later you are /going 
to hear from Polaroid, which is ihvblved in doing things in-house; 
We will hear from B. Dalion Booksellers, which is making a na- 
tional cbrhrhit^rnent tb_ build these kinds of partnerehips. - 
- One of-our staff people is on the West Coast nb>y^_ filming _the 

-Quincv— T\L-serles,-aiidLthat_s:e^ goin g to ^o a portion of their 
program on illiteracy, and they want lo makeTsure itiip-aTi- 
implactrTKesencihds^ are key to a successful effort. -We 

must get organized. We rfiiist cbbrdiriate thbse efforts at the Na- 
tibnal. State, and local levels: 

Finally, the third area is the massive utilizatibri of volunteers^ 

-T his Is iiuUa iie yM*fft> rt : Y ou hav e he a r d t his h eibrghE^plesuch^ 



Jonathan Kozal have indicated that a _massr/% arpiy of volunteers 
can have a significant impact, indeed he is r ght. He is nalve. Jt is 
not going to be d_bne_iii4he way^^he-is^uggedtin^^ 
Well-trained, coordinated volunteer in cooperatibn, witK ;p^^^ 
prbgrams arid with p^^^ make a significant impact 

on ^literacy in this country. 

__Firially, I jUst want to briefly ^lose with a story, in this case just 
an experience of a student that I had some involvement with when 
I was State director out in Washington. I got a call in the firat 2 br 
3 weeks that I was on the job as literacv coordinator: A person 
from the peninsula, an old logger, said, w£uit_ to_ _khbw how to 
read. My chiidren_are gettirig of the age where thev ask me to read 
stories to them^and 1 can't read and my wife can t read. Can you 

get me_a tutor?" - _ , , , , ^ 

I said, *'Sure, I think we can. Can I call ybu back and see what 
we can do?" _ _ , , i i 

He said, "You can't call riie h_e_re because I don t want peppje to 
know and I Can't go to the library of the community, college, be- 
cause I never go there, and they will know something is wrong. 
Could you leave a message at Joe's Bar and Grill, which is down bn 

Main Street?" , : , . i 

I said I probably can. Before he hung u.phe_sai4L Wait a minute, 
do ybu Juppbse that someone could tutor me back there in the 
backroom? There is a backroom arid jhey wbuld let me use that. 
I said, "Well, we will see what we-can do." : ^ ^ 

Well, we got him a tutbri andjbr 9 months he drank a little Jess 
beer and he learned how to read, and what I contend is that if we 
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^eriousli^ cbhsider these Jthree ke5Lcpni{)bhehts and make a j:pniniit- 
ment; we can start more programs which can work in the back- 
rOP rns of bars,_ jri th e _bac_kr bprns of hard ware_ stores, arid fi re sta- 
tions and schools and Hbrarit»s, and you can have a significant 
iriipact on the illiteracy rate iri this cburitry. 
Thank you: 

[Prepared staterrierit bf Peter A. Waite fbllbws:] 

Statement of Peter A. Waite, National Director, Laubach Literacy Action 

INTRODUCTION 

.. A recent__stpiy_4ej^ the rtreet looking 

under a streetjamp^ He m are you down there und^^ 

the. ather_feiiow repjiest /'I'm _l_ppking__fpr__a djme acros s thjg 

stree t" The_ fi rst aflk^himr^Wh^^ ng^tind er, the btr eettgrng?*' His friencl 

responds,, '/Wei 1 t here^s. rno.re_ Light oyer here, ' 'JThat ^to jp_80me__degr^^ _ i j j ustrates 
ihe.condition oLijLitertLcy effortsJn this country, Forihe mpst part pur efforts have 
bHeen directed, u nder_ the stree t lamp . and we _haye not had an i mpact_ pn the prpblern., 
Wh Lie__mpre _and __inore_ Lndiyiduais . are. aware. pf_the magn i tude_ of _ i 11 i teracgr in this 
COU n try, _ and jDOre. and jn.pre. .statistical _ in f ormation . is _b(MPmi ng_ available^ _ the 
dejfree to wh icb .. we. are. deye jppjng: . new _ and .Jnn.pvat i ve . pr«^ams_ is very _ 1 imited . 
Cod ti_nu_ing. to _niereiy ^e?cpjin.d .p.ur_exis ting: eSbrts _is Jio t sufScjen t. We need _tp_ main- 
tain a. strojig.ajod visBje j>ubjij:_and j»rivate_^ must 

~bciexihajiced with .a_bro^d er_an.d more._co.nipreheifflve_e.frQrt 

viduals and. nrganizatixins .have, suggested specific solutions to the problem. Sonae 

' Tiave"Jc>een~tested rSomerhave-n.otjrSgm.&.^eemjQu ite_l[ka sibie^ others are nearly 
impossible, taabach Li teracx^ction_sugge8ts^ tJiat.seveilllcompQnenta-S-aM 
for any program^ to J>e5Ui:ces8ful, Any progrAm_developmen_t^ le^lation,_or regula- 
tioru should ^erloaaly i:on8ider the specific components tJia_t_we_ recommend, 

I Three critical components jnust be _addreied_ CQr_ there, to J>e any. significant 

— iaiprnf-^fiB. 1 1 1 i tj^T'nry-rnrthl s-Coun trv._ FiTst, the development.of.commu ni t y ba sed pro- 

grams, second, the initiation ot new and innovative pjihlic^ pciVJte^iiui Liyii-prgOt " 

partnerships, and third, the jmasaive utilization ^f ji^olunteeiB._Jt iaJmportant^ 

"that" iris thencombinatton-of thesercritical compont -ts-that-wiU j»ake^ 

Impact on illiteracy: There is no single component which will Jpell .success^ Jndj^d- 
Qals have claim'^d.that massive volunteer armies. r^nJje..creat^M.to_8olye.jthe_prob- 
lem: This is not the case: Others have suggested that by. .developing .partners.liips 
with the private sector and . with non-profits,, that. a. solution . can_be /ound^^iiis_is 
not the case. Finally, individuals have suggested that simply. lelting Local communi- 
ties develop solutions will rid ua of.illiteracy,_and that alone is iiot a__8oluti^n._The 
answer Is a combination of those three critical .elements and the development of 
comprehensive literacy program for the United States. 



COMMDNrrV BASED PROGRAMS 

Mrs. Barbara Bush^ the wife of the Vice President of the United States, and a 
sponsor for Laii bach Literacy International, was recently asked what her feelings 
were regarding the solution to illiteracy in the United Stat^. Her response focused 
oh local individuals^ school boards and community members taking responsibility 
for this problem in their local communities. This is a good base from which one may 
address the development bf community based programs: We suggest that programs 
miist have a clear linkage to the community they hope to serve^ That may be. a por- 
tion of a city, a portion of a town; a school district; or other local units which hayea 
clear cbmmuhity identity. In sbme areas this might mean a local housing project, 
while in others it might cover a multi-cbun 

To be clearly community based, however; literacy projects most have linkages 
with the individuals they hope to serve: Tllis should b^ in an ofTtciai capacity and 
preferably in some fbrm bf gbvernance function: Input from local individuals, serv- \ 
ice prbvideris, aiid potential clients,^ is key tb successful literacy programming. Lau- 
bach Literacy Actibh prbjects exist in 46 spates with little or no fjederal support 
Many bf these prbjects bperate x>n minimal budgets and yet aetVM significant num? 
bers within their cbihmunity. They cbntinue because they initisdlly have developed 
community siippbrt and are working to become truly community-based: Many adult 
education programs can provide succ^ful models for this kind of linkage: Commu- 
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nity colleges; libraricH; lichwl systems; and private industry programs can serve as 
important resoarces in the development of commQnity based programs. 

The key element in this component is the liflkage between the program efforts 
and the local commanity: it must be sincere in its intent, in i(*i governance, and in 
its direct ioji._ While many projects develop this component on paper, few haVe a 
truly community-based approach: 



PUBLIC, PRIVATK, NONPROFIT PARTNERSHIPS 

Partnerahips -has become fi key wOrd as a result of Various cutbacks in federal and 
state funding: While we support the establishment Of these partnerships, it is impbr- 
tant to note that we do not suggest n cutting back from one area to giVe to another. 
There mast ^ strong, public, adult basic education programs, as well as an eh- 
huncement of alternative service delivery mechanisms. — 

The key to sQccessful public, private, and non-profit partnership building is t^e 
- strong-d^sire ibt^pch :toieiihance_th<;_Qyera Le ffpr 1 1 O^Com il literacy. Successful 
projects are able to identify the key resources in public, private or nori-^rofit organi- 
zations, target these resources, and develop a clear sense of mission which is accept- 
able to all parties: . . 

The specific goal which we seek is a reduction in illiteracy in the United States. 
Toward this end we believe that a clearly focused program can draw upon the re- 
source and expertise in the pubic sector through adult basic education programs, 
libraries, schools, and similar organizations: it can draw from the private sector 
through industries, through funders, through independent enterprises, and it Can 
draw from the non-profit sector, a sec tor frequentl y underuti lized, capable of prOVid- 
• lng-?rstioMg.aud'X[cceplHble~fbcal pomt for community resources: 

These partnerships arel<ey if we hope to he able to mobilize sufficient number of 
individuals and to identify sufficient fixtancial resoarces to make an impact: The key 
to this succossfal eflort lies in oar ability to form and to maintaiii these critical 
partnerships: This will take practice, as weil as sincere commitment on the part Of 
all interested sectors: — ; 

MASSIVE OTiaZATION OF VOLONTKERS 

While this Compbrierit to some degree requires the least explahatibh, it is also the 
most difficult. EVeri with additional resbiirces and A^iable^ linkages to the Ibc^ 
munity, there are insiiffideht.humaS^^^urGefrT^^ 

'on the illiteracy prbblerii, Cbhsequently, tiie extensive litilizatibri bf well-trained and 
Committed volunteers is j key to any significant reduction in the illiteracy rate in the 
United States. We must Ibe realistic aboiit the utilization Of vbliinteers. In particular 
we must consider the time and effort required to reCruit and train Volunteers arid tb 
staff programs: As a result bf Various model programs arOiiiid the Country it has 
been ishbwn that it is pc^ible to mobilize a significant army Of volunteers tb supple- 
ment public, private, and nbn-prbfi*^ '•ffOrts. These Volunteers can also provide serv- 
ices where few exist: i - 

'I'his will not be a simple or bVemight effort. It will take a well-planned, strategic 
attack for it fo be suCCessfti*: More important, it may be our only Chance to make d 
serious dent in the illiteracy problem; Experience to date has indicated that the utir 
lization of effectively trained Volunteers is both feasible and practical: A national 
commitment for reduction in illiteracy needs to capitalize oil all successful models: 
We clearly need to address new and innovative ways for delivery of service: This 
volunteer army provides one avenue for that exploration. 

SOMMARV 

Briefiy we have butliried the three cbmpbnents which are critical in the deVelbp- 
merit bf efforts by individuals, brgahizatibns br cbrpbratibns, tb Cbmbat illiteracy. 
Varibiis studies hav^ ishbwn the extent bf the problem and haVe outlined Various 
recommendations: Based on those studies and our experience, we feel th.'^t thest- 
three components are critical: While there atv clearly other consi'^:-rations which 
need to be addressed with this core,. we can begin develop a cl^ar national strat- 
egy which will be effective, efficient, and of reasonable cost. F iUply putting more 
mone:' into the existing efforts will not solve tlte probleitL It ^an maf-e aii impact 
but it will not seriOusLy address the critical needs.. A.restructuring of the service- 
delivery system with attention paid to critical elements can be a methcxi for recov- 
ery^ ._ 

In.clouinjt Lrecali a middle aged_loggeT aut jn Washi.n^on_State v/ho called one 

day asking for a tutor. He called the local office and I answered the telephone. He 
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wiiiitrd to liMirii tii It'iiil iMviiusr fiis children wi'ro asking hirii for holp and thoy 
didn't Rnow tliat [u« LOiddti't iviid. I lis wife didtj't know hi* couldn t road; !!{^ was 
afraid lo attend local classos arid cbuldri't go to the library lor ffar his friends would 
think sornethinj,' was very wronl,' bcciiuse he riever was seen in the library. After 
several minutes di.scussion we determiried ihe only place where he cduld possibly be 
tutored was a local tavern. With the help oT a lociU <;bFrimuriity pro^'ram we idehti- 
fied u volunteer to meet him in the back room oT his favorite tavern, arid for nine 
months he drank a little less beer arid learned lb read. We rieed riibre prb^'rariis in 
the back of lociil taverns, loctil Hre stations, hardware stores, schools, libraries, and 
hospitajs. By addressin^^ this pn*blem in new rind iririovative ways, it will be possible 
for more Individuals like my friend from Washiri^Hbri to learn how to read. 

Mr, Simon. Thanlcyou: 

Melissa Forinash Buckingham from the Free Library of Philadel- 
phia. _ 

ST VTKMKNt OF MEIJSSA FORINASH BUCKINGHAM, REAIIKK 
I)EVKLOP.MKNT PKOC;KAM, FREE LIHKARY OF PHILADELPHIA 

Ms: Buckingham; I want to give you a little background on the 
program with whjch Lwbrk before I tell^ y^ ^ think the an- 
swer.s may be: I am head of the reader development program at the 
Eree Library of Philadelphia, and Larr^ a merpber p^^^ 
of the pubiic library association, which is a division of the Ameri- 
can Library Associatibri._ _ ^ ^ ^ 

I am sure you know that public libraries from their beginnings 
in the l\)Ws have considered their role tb be educatibrial. 

Giv en im petus by such legislation as the Library Services and 
Construction ActV in the 1960's many libraries instituted demon- 
stration fjr^ects to c?erve Idw-reading-level adults. The reader de- 
velopment43rograiTL of the Free Library of Philadelphia is one such 
prbgram; Begun with a ()-mdnth LSCA grant in July 1967, RDP 
continued to receive Federal funds until December 1969. _ 

Total LSCA sufjpbrt during that 30-month period amounted ti^ 
,$270,000: These funds paid fpr^ demonstration and circulating col- 
lections and a stafE bf three iibrarjans and five ndnprofessionals. 

Presently, with an allocation from the free library's materials 
budget, and with significant suppbrtj'rbm other fr^^^ 
rriehts. the reader development program staff ofjtwo furnishes the 
two basic services it was created to prbyide: Firbt, maten 
ten on or below an eighth grade reading level distributed to agen- 
cies that serve low-reading-level adults and ypurtg adults jn Phila- 
delphia; arid second, evaluative^ information about those materials 
to educators and librarians in Philadelphia strid across the Natibri. 

We provide books by locating, selecting, and purchasing materi- 
als for use by other agencies. Between July 1981 and tFurie _19_8_2 we 
served 90 Philadelphia agencies. These included adult education 
classes and tutoring programs, community health centers, drug a id 
alcohol rehabiHtatidri prbgrams. prison and probation programs, 
vocational training centers, English , as a second language prb- 
grams. and summer prbgrariis for youth. 

Wo provide information about materials not only to our Philadel- 
phia users, but alsb to librariaris arid educators throughout the 
United States by means of our publications. These publications are 
a direct result bf the prbgram s bHgjris deriloristration project, 
requiring dissemination of program results. 
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The iree library took this responsibility seriously, and the reader 
l^svelopmeht program ribt^nly retairie^^ in>proyed its p»rb^ram 
of evaluatioji of literacy materials after funding was assumed by 
the city of Philadelphia^ Irifdrma^^^ 

One, PIVOT, the quarterly newsletter of the reader development 
program,^ which is spnt to 1,000 readers in 41 States and the Dis- 
trict of Cblurnbia, J) Canadian Provinces,^ 5 Australian States and 
Territories, and 8 other countries afdUnd the world. 
__Twb, a_ quarterly b^^ review in /'Booklistr the American bi- 
brary Association review; journal, which has a circulation of over 
I^Q.^^A^I^ arid j^bes tb.puy^^^ libraries. As far as 

we know^ this is the only regularly published source devoted exclu- 
sively to l^w-readiriJ:^leve^^^ 

Three, an annotated, graded bibliography of the RDP collection, 
now in its third published editibri— there were t\vb pribr mimeo- 
graphed editions. 

- We a re gratefu 1 to t he Cdrigress for en abU hg the Pree_Libra_ryL of 
Philadelphia to make this kind of contribution; Given the impetus 
of years of LSCA funding, the library lias rriairitairied, oyer a 

- periQd-.QjLI^Lyears^i^ 

spite significant budgetary crises at the local level, a cutback in 
RDP staff bf 75 percent, and cuts in \he total library staff of 26 per- 
cent. _ 

You will ribte tha^ tutbrihg or classes. The 

free library has never had sufficient funding to expand our Jiteracy 
sgryice into tjitbrial_ programs or classes for adults. We have 
learned through other short-term grants^ for such programs that 
tbey cost mbre than m libraries can afford when the tirrie cbrries 
: to thke^aver tJie-funding. — 

The free 1 ibra ry has c hbseri pri rriari ly t o_ Jissi st_ arid cbbj^erate 
with ^,1 ready-existing local agencies. For example, the board of edu- 
cation of Philadelphia proviH-^ adult basic education arid high 
school equivalency classes in LO of our 50 branch libraries. 

But there are unmet needs and 'most local agencies are strug- 
gling with their. own setbacks in fuadlrig. Thousands of Philadel- 
phians need 1-to^l tutoring, or adult msic education classes, or 
plMehierit service, or cbunselihg, but existing programs have long 
waiting lists: And although the eligibiHty for fund^ing programs 
such as the Adult Educatibri A_ct__h^_beM^^ allbw li- 
braries and other community organizations to apply for funding. 
The funds themselves^^^^^ ^ 

Moreover, local education agencies in many communities like 
Philadel phia are al rfeVdy receiving the rriaximUm a^llbtmerit bT such 
funds. It would be foolish, indeed, for us to compete for this money 
with the very agencies with which we are trying to cooperate. 

We need a source of continuing funding for literacy programs, 
funding that includes training and dissemination components. The 
Cpalitibn for Literacy^ a_j^^^^ bf the Advertising Council 

and the American Library Association, could provide a network 
that would foster cbrrirriuriicatibri arribrig riatibrialNeducatibrial orga- 
nizations; - \ _ 
_ A trairiirig program such as the brie^fumie^^^ by ifte Lilly Endow- 
ment in 1978 and 1979 and conducted the American Library As- 
sociation could also be instituted riatjbriwide. Iri three regibrial 



workshops, this program trained 123 librarians in the techniques 
n ceded J^jDpe rate ef^^ programs and to replicate the 

training program at the local level. 
A nationwide attack on illiteracy d^ 

One, funding to provide continuous literacy programming, with- 
out a complicated grant process that requires extensive administra- 
tive personnel. 

Two, and very significantly, a commitment from the Congress to 
make literacy a top priority so that State and local govern rnente^ 
and State departments of education and Stete library agencies, will 
follow this lead as they, in turn^ set priorities. 

Three, fuiids to disseminate the expertise developed by the Free 
Library of Philadelphia as well as other lib 
Md.; Blodmington^ IndU; Clevelsmd, and Cuyahoga County, Ohio; AU 
legheny Cbunty,_Pa,i Garlandj Tex.L Westchester County, N.Y.; arid 
other libraries across th<j United States. 

Four, a coalition _ of agericies with A^srierice iri workings with 
adult illiterates, including the American fcibrary Association; the 
App£ilachiari_ Adult Education Cerite^^ arid^ bptjh 
Laubach Literacy and Literacy Volunteers of America in Syracuse, 
N.Y. _ 

Libparies have demonstrated they can- cooperate- with other edur 
catipnal Rro^ramsL plan arid iiti 

program participants, and evaluate progress. I can.^sure yoii that 
the iriterest in^^ just in Philadel- 

phia, Baltimore, and other cities whose prt^ams you know about, 
but also in JLbarLss _across J;he country . With a riatiorial commit- 
ment by Congress and a strong funding base, I am confident that 
libraries_arid other edUcatidrial iristitutidris can reverse the growth 

of illiteracy. 

Tharik ydU, Represeritative Simon and other members of the 

commrnittee, for this opportunity to speak to you, 

Mr. Erdahl. Tharik you. very much, Ms,, Buckingham: 
[Prepared statement of Melissa Foririash Buckirigharri follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Melissa Fori n ash BuckiNGHAM,vI^DER Development 
Program, Free Library of PHiuibELPHiA 

__ My Name ia Melissa Buckingham I am head of the Reader j^yelpb^ 
at tJ^e Eree Library of Phi i^^^ oT the Public Li- 
brary. Association ».a_division>f the American Libran^ Association. 

Public libraries from their beginnings in the l830's haw considered t^^^ role to 
be_ educational. Given impetus by such . l^slatibn _as the Library Services and Juri- 
st ruction Aot, in the 1960'S many libraries institutedHJemohst ration projects to serve 
low reading level adults. The Reader Deveropmeht PrograinHaf the Free Library 4f 
Philadelaioalstpne such j>rbgram. Begun with ^ 6^mbnth LSCA^aht in July, 1967, 
RpP continued to receive federal Rinds until December^ 1969. Total LSCA support 
during that SO^mbnth period amounted to $270,000. These fuiids paid for demonstra- 
tion and circulati hg cbUectibhs and a stalT of 3 librarians and 5 ndn^prdfessionals: 

Presently, with ah allbcatibh from the Free Libraiy's materials budgt, and with 
sighificaht support from other Free Library departments: the Reader Development 
Program staff of two furnishes the two basic services it was created to provider first, 
materials written dri or teldw an eighth grade reading level xlistrihated. to jagencies. 
that serve low reading level adults and young adults in JPhiladelphia;. and secondly, • 
evaluative information about those materials to educators arid librarians in Phila- 
delphia and across the nation; ._ _ ; . ... _ 

We provide books by locating, selecting, p.nd piTchasing materials, forjise by other 
agenci^. Bet wee n d oly ,^ 1 Ml and June, _ 1982 Ave_^_rved 9_0 Phi ladel^h ia agencies, 
These included adult education classes and tutoring programs, community health 
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centers,^ druK.und iilmhbl rehabiJitation prograriisr prison and probation progrartls, 
vocatmnal lraining centers, English as a second language progrartls, ana summer 

programs for youth. _ 

^;,^^^e p_rQvide_ information about materials not.only to our Philadelphia borrowers, 
DiJt^^eJso_to_librarians anieducatora throaghoat. the United States by means of our 
publicauMs^ Jbese ^publications ^re_ a direct result of the program's origins as a 
demo-n-stratijm^prqjecl, requiring dissemination of program resulte: The Free Library 
t(X)k thi_s respojiJJbility serLouslj^^ IbelBeader JDeveJopment Program not only re- 
tained bucimproyed its program, ot evaluation uf literacy materials after finding 
was assumed^by the. City of_PhiJadelphia. I nforjuat ion is provided th raugh: 

1. PIVOT, the quarterly new_sjetten of _the Reader Development Program, which is 
9ent to_ 1.0Q0_readers .in._41 _siates^and _the_Districl_of Columbia, .6 .Canadian prbv- 
incesj. 5__Aus_traIian_s_tate.s__and jterri_tori_es,_and _8..Qt around, the world. 

2^_a quarterly, book review. i_n BooJcUst, the American.Library Association review 
journal, which has a jJirculation .of aver j30*0D0_and.goe& to pd^ and aca- 
demic, libraries.. As fara^ published source devot- 
ed exciusiyejy to Low reading. Level jmaterials. for adult&. 

. 3. an ^nnotatedjLSraded bi rtfiw in its 3rd pub- 
lish ed ed i t io n ^ ( Th ere. were., t.wo.pr i o r m i meograp h ed_ edit i o ns.i. 

We are gratefu I to. the Congress for_ enabLing _ t he .Free .Lib_rary of . Ph iladelphia to 
majte this kind pt con trib^^^ Given the impetus of_2i/i^ears_otLSCA funding, Ihe 
library has mainta^^^ over a period _of 15 years,_its commitment to a^strong literr 
acy effort^ dMpit^signifi^^ cutback in RDP 

staff of 75 percent, and cute in the total library^ staif _of 26 percent^^ 

. . ypu will note that I have .not men ti.on.ed tutojrins Q.iLcjasse_s_._The Free JJhr^j^ ha6 
never had suftlcient funding tp.e_xpa.nd .our literacy. s.endce.Ln to_ tuto_ri.al .prO|3"ams j?r 

classes for adults. WeJbajLe jearned^thr^^ fQiL_suc_ h _ pro g rams 

.' t h a 1 1 h ey cos t m o re than. m ps 1 1 i brar.i.es can .ajOro.rd .when, the .time, comes _Cb_ .take over 
thfe fund ing, The Free Library h as .ch psen pri mad jy. lO assist and .coopera.te wi th. aJ- 
y4eady-exist ing jpoal , agencies, For example; the Bpa.rd o.f .Ed.ucation. _p^o.^ddes_.ad.uLt 
/ basic ed uca tipn and 'hig.h school . eqiii valency .classes in. 2.0 of_0.ur. 50. .bran^^' Libraries. 
.?ut there are .unmet needs and^mpst local agencies. are_struggj.i.ng . w.i_th .their . own 
se.tbacks in funding, Tho.usands pf P.hiladejphiai^^ ..n.eed. one-.to-one ..t.u.t.orinSt-Or adult 
basj^s ed ucatipn .classes, pr. piacem^n.t service, or. counsel i ng* _bu t e.xi.stLn.g_ programs 
have long wai ting . lists. A.n.d a.l th pujghjh.e . e j igibil i ty. for. fund in^. programs such, 
the Adu 1 1 Education Act .has. .been .i.meraiized . to . ajjpw . j ibraries and . P t.her .cp.mmun.i.- 
ty . organ izations to apply for .fundi ng; the .fu.n.ds. . .themselves .have . b^.n. red uced, 
Mpreoyer, -Ipcal education *agen in .many cpmmunities are aLready .receiving the 
maximum allotment of such funds. It would .be fop.Ii.s.h,. inde^ for us to compete for 
this money with the very agencies 

.We heed a source of continuing funding for iiteraw programs^ funding that in- 
cludes train ihjg^ and _disseminati on ^ components, the Coal i tion for Li teracjy, a join t 
{"■pPpsal, of_the advertising Council and the^^j^^j.j^^j^^^ 

provide a network that would fester cbmmu nication among national educational or- 
ganizations.^ training programs such as the one funded by the Lilly Ehdowjhent in 
1978 and 1979 and conducted by the Ameri<^h liibrary Association c^uld also be in- 
stitiitedi hatidhSvide. In three regional workshops, this program traihi^ 123 librar- 
ians in the techniques heeded to operate effective literacy programs and to replicate 
the training program the local l6V^l. 
A nation vHde attack on ilUterac^ 

1: Ponding to provide cohtinuous literacy programming, without a complicated 
grant process that require^ extensive administra^ - . 

2. A commitment from the Congress to make literacy, a top priority so that state 
and local governments, -snd. state departments^ of edacation and state library agen- 
cies, wiUJbUovL this. lead. as. they^.in. torn, jet. pidocities;^. . . .. . .. 

_ Funds to_disseminate_the_expertise_deveioped by. the Free. Library of. Philadei^ 
phia. fls_welLas other libraries_in Baltimore,^ MD;_B]oomington^ IN;.i5[eveland.and 
UuvahoKa.CQunty.*_OH4 ..ALl.egh.eny.Couniy...F^^ Garland, TA; Westchester County, 

NY; and. . other Jibraries acrosS-X^^^Jj^^^ 

A:cpaijjipn of agencies with .experience in . working with adujt .i.Lliterate^ 
ing_t.he. American Library Association;, th e Appal.a.ch ian. Aduj t . Ed.uca tipn_ Ce.nter in 
Mprehead. KY; and both Laubach Literacy and Literacy Volunteers of America in 

Syracuse, NY. ' 

Libraries have de;monstrated_ they .can cooperate with othe^ educational pro- 
grams, plan and implement effective jprograms, recruit program ^participants, and 
evaluate progress. l ean assure^ you that the interest in literacy^ programming is evi- 
dent hot just in Philadelphia. Bal^timore. and other cities whose programs you know 
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libbut, but a[so in libraries across the country. With a national com rri it men t by Con- 
gress jind a strong funding base, 1 am confident that libraries and other educational 
institutions can reverse the growth of illiteracy. 

Thank your. Representative Simon and other members of the committee for this 
opportunity to speak to you. 

Mr. Erdahl. Mr. Garza, please proceed. You may read your 
statement or summarize it, as ydU feel most cd 
There will be no objection to the entire statement being included in 
our record. 

StAT^KMENt OF FiiANCISCO GARZA, JJtlGiSLAtiyK mRKClSi& 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF LaRAZA, ALSO REPRESENTING THE 
HISPANIC HIGHER EDUCATION COALITION 

Mr, Garza. /Thank you very much. I have got sp^ 
ments I want to emphasize this morning: J would like to submit the 
written Cjornmerits for the_ record, rhpre formal writ^^^ comments. 

Mr: Erdahl: Without objection, they will be included in the 
record, 

Mr. Garza. Thank you very muchr 

First df all, I would like to appreciate the invitatjon of the 

subcommittee, your leadership, for inviting us on behalf of the Na- 
--tiomvl-C4>unei?H5f-^ 
iem is especially as it faces Hispanics. The high rate of illiteracy 
^mpng Hispa^^^ orT^ally great cdh^^^ dfganiza- 
tions concerned with equal educational opportunities. 

Substantial numbers of Hispanic Americans are unable to com- 
plete school or effectively compete for jobs because of less than ade- 
quate literacy in English. Illiteracy is a problem which is difficult 
to quantify and deal with, because of insufficient data arid the poor 
defSnitioR of iUiteracy which is routinely deplored. _ - 

JBasica IJy , as my cprnmeri ts ^wj 11 em phasizeL we h aye got a defi ri L- 
tional problem which pertains to the whole problem area to begin 
with, lilitjracy is cpriyenti as the failure td cdmplete 

more than 5 years of elementary school. _:^^ r^ 

Using that criteria, the Department df Educatidn estimates that 
approximately one in five adults is functionally illiterate. Using 
the same definition for Hispanics, Hispanics are mucji more Ijkely 
than whites to be classified _as furictibnally _ illiterate because the 
school retention and^ completion rates are so much lower for His- 
pan i_c_s_ th ari_ for wh i tes , _ _ 

According tathe current population survey, in 1986,^1:7.8^^ 
pf Hjspari ics 25 years and older cornpleted less than 5 years df ele- 
mentary school, as compared to 2.9 percent of whites. Even with 
the brdader definitidn df illiteracy as was done at the University of 
Texas at Austin, the adult perforriiance level project whicK defined 
literary on practical criteria such as ability ta interpret a bus 
schedule, understanding of pririted exj)lariatipn_of_ finance _c^ 
or addressings letter that would reach its destination^ according to 
a practical critej-ia m _defiriirig^ illitera^ 

percent of Hispanics in the country were classified as functionally 
illiterate cdrhpared td 44 percent df blacks arid 16 percerit df 
whites. 

We eriiphasize that lariguajge background is very strongly related 
to school corn pi et ion and literacy. It is especially true for His- 
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panics. Hispanics with a non-English background are almost as 
Ji'^^^'Jy M whites to co^^^ Hispanics with a 

non-English background, whether or not they usually speak Span- 
ish, are more likely than whites tp_drop out^of school. 

It is significant that a non-English language bacjcground inde- 
penUenU^f language usage influejices- studintsL performance in 
school. This indicates the definitions of Eng:lish proficiency which 
' concentrates solely pn speaking ability are Lnadeguate to truly 
nieasure a degree of proficiency a student has in English: 

A better definition perhaps of English proficiency should be 
. based on the abHity tp spe^ read, write and understand English, 
and being able to master a variety of skills in the language. 

It is unfortunate that many studjes and surveys purporting to 
count the number of limited English-proficient children relies 

solely dh the oral larigu^ 

In rnost cas^ it is a third party who reports on the child's profi- 
ciency in the language. However, these measures__are very inad- 
equate, becaiise speaking -ability by itself as a judge of literacy or 
proficiency is a poor judgment because whethef_br not a student 
speaks solmethiiig orally is a far cry from being able to be function- 
al ly literate and proficien t in writing ^ridjTiagtejy "f y^riety - 

oTskills.^ ^ • 

Recent research shows that automatic oral shift for ridri-Eriglish 
student back|y:ourid does occ^ school years. However, 

there is a correspdnding shift that doesn't occur for written skills. 
What we do know about liter^^ are literate 

and have strong language skills in their native languages re more 
likely to become fuly pfoficieht and literate jm_ En There is a 
strong correlation between the degree of proficiency in the native 
language arid the second language. 

pur entire definition of literacy needs to be reworked, it is inad- 
equate for the general population and does not come close to de^ 
scnbing the cpnditipnLof either. To define literacy as 

simply the xompletij)n of the fifth grade igjiores the changing de- 
mands of life in the United States _and the tremenddus variatjdh 
among types of illiterates. Such a simplistic definition misclassifies 
those who may have left schd^ who ' 

managed to complete school but are functionally illiterate and 
thc»e who are literate in another language but hot yet prdficieht in 
Eng:lish.___ 

This last group of individuals are xiot illiterate, they are^simply 

monblirigual and their are different, and different programs . 

have to address those needs: __ 

Many of the language bairiers fa^ are not the same 

as ihose faced by illiterate mono-English speakers. _ 

As previously mentioned, many Hispanics are lit_erate_in Spanish 
but are limited in their English proficiency. Qther Hispanics haye 
Jiever had the opportunity to develop literacy of stfdrig lahgtiafe 
skiJU in either, language^^ the problems of mon- 
olingual Engjish illiterates, ^lus the added problems of language 
interference and lim PJ^pficienc^ in English. ' 

(3ther Hispanics with limited ability to read and write effectiyeJy 
in English have nev^ier had the ppdrtiinity. The group f4ce_s_ali /the 
problems of mdnoli^ngual English illiterates plus the problem of 
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language inter and lirriited prbfici^^^ in English. Other 

Hispanics with limited ability to read and write effectively in Eng- 
lish are prddUcts of our own public schools which have cbncentrat-r 
ed mainly on oral English skill ability, have neglected to teach 

cofflprehension, feadirig or writing. ^' 

The low levels of education decrease the earning power of'j^outh 
and adults. The Department of Education estimates tjiat Ameri- 
cans who have not completed high school earn only two-thirds the 
salary of those with high school diplomas. Ih^additiqn to th^ lbw 
levels of formal schooling, recent reports by the National gommis- 
sion for Employment Policy finds that a lack of full prbficiericy_iri 
English alsb is an important barrier for Hispanics in the labor 
market: 

__Any recbmrnendatibns bri addressing the problem of illiteracy 
really has to go into further analysis of the issue, ahd^ for His- 
panics, because of the Jack o^ there has got to he more data 
and more analysis to 'be able to grapple with some sdlutidris to it 

T1^6 whole issue of literacy and prbficien cyjTL_a::^CQnd language- 
s-needs -more alien Lion. As inentioned, we need to devise more com- 
prehensive and apprbpriate de^^^ ties literacy to 
proficiency, language proficiency and cognition and skill abilities, 
arid we need to Hn of access tb quality education 
to the whole problem of literacy. __ _ 

Firially, prograriis desij^ied J;^^ educate, Hispanics with non-Eng- 
lish language backgrounds must be desig:ned to help children 
become fully prdficierit iri J;he English Jan^aggj, and nbt merely 
speaking in the language, but fully literate and master of all the 

skills, all the lariguage skills. 

_ In closing, I would like to reemphasize a point that was made by 
the first witriess dn the panel. In_terms _bf AoULtibns,_:we would 
really recommend usage of the community-based approach, alterna- 
tive educational programs. The cdUricil, iri bur experience, we have 
hundreds, bf affiliate, o at the local level, in which they 

are able to reach out to serve people, the dropouts, the people whb 
db_hbt cbrnplete schoblj_ahd_we are tiyihg tb pass the word down to 
our affiliates at the Jocai level that ^hey need to addre^ this prob- 
lem arid cdriie tip w^^ programs, in reaching but 
to the kids who are not finishing school, i think the Government 
would be wise iri devising pfdgrams which rriMimize that resoui^^^ 
that^exists but there, -the-whoTe network-of communi orga — 
nizations. - 

[The prepared staterhent bf Francisco Garza follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Francisco Garza, Lbgismltive D toe NaSonal 

Council of LaRaza, and the Hispanic Higher Education Coalition 

. The National Cpu nci 1 of lARaza and. the H ispan icHigher EducatiQn__Coa}ition ap- 
preciate the in vitaU to dehyer testimony on^ illiteracy. iiLlheJita- 
P^nic conimunity. The high rate of illiteracy am on^ concern to 

Hispanic organizations cpncerned \<dth equal educationsd opportunity. 

Substantial niimbers of Hispanic Americans are_ unable to complete scjhooj or ef- 
fectively compete jbr jobs because of less than adequate literacy in Enfiish. Illiter- 
acy is a prbblem which is difficult to quantify and deal with because_of insufficient 
data and the poor definitions bf illiteracy which are routinely emplc^ed. 

Illiteracy is cohvehtibnally defihed as the failure to complete more than five years 
bf elemental^ schooL Using that criteria, the I^partihent of plication 1^ estimat- 
ed that approximately brie iri five iidults is fuhctibhally illiterate. When school coih- 
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bletiqh raUis are uBed to define illiteracy, Hispahics are much more likely than 
Whit^ to be classified as ruhctionally Uliterate because 4he- school retention and 
completion rates are so much lower^for Hispanics than for Whites. 

According to the 1980^ CuFreht^ Population Survey rejwrt oh ^ucatibhal attain- 
ment in the United Stat^, 17.8 percent of Hispahics 25 years bl<J and over has cbiii' 
^eted less than five^ years of elementary sGhbol as compared^ to 2.8& percent of 
Whites. Nbh-metro Hisparijcs are especially lively to be classified as illiterate 426 
percent as compared to 3 percent for hbh-rhetrb Whites)., According tb the 1979 CPS 
report "Persons of Spanish Origin in the United States,*' Mexican Americans have 
the higher rates ^f fuhctibhal illiteracy bf all Hispahics (23,1 percent), followed by 
Puerto Ricahs (15 pMBrceht),4^ubahs (9.3 percent) and other. Hi^anira (5.9 percent): 

Even when a broader defihitibh Gf411iteracy is -emplbyed, Hispanics do not fear 
well. The^ Adult Performance Level Project at the Univensity of Texas at Austin 
which defined literacy oh sucfi practical criteria as ability tb interpret a bus sched^ 
ule, understand a printed explanation bf finance charges or address a letter so that 
it Would reach its destinatibh, fouhd that fully 56 percent bf Hispanics it thiscbuil- 
' try could be classifieds as fuhctibiially illiterate, os compared tb 47 percent bf Blacks 
and 16 percent of Whites. : , ' 

Language background is strongly related tb school cbmpletibh, and literacy: This 
is especially true for Hispahics. Hispanic^ with a mbhd-Ehglish background are 
almost as likely as Whiles complete high «;hTOl^ 

Ehgltsh titi^^e'Wc^roiihd, wKeffi noTthey usually speak Spahis^ more 
Hkely thah Whites to drop but bf school, accbrdihg tb the 1976 Survey of Income and 
Education. - _____ 

It is sighificaht that a hbh-Ehglish language backgrbuhd^ independent of whether 
or not individuals usually speak Ehglish, ihOuenc^ a students performance in 
school. This ihdicates that definitibhs bf English^proficiency which concentrate 
solely oh speakihg ability are inadequate to truly iHeasui-e the degree of pfoficiencj' 
a student has ih Ehglish. A defihitibh bf English proficiency which is hmm on abili- 
ty to speak, read, write^hd understand Ehglish is nibre; comprehensive, since it is 
based oh a variety bf skills, ihcludihg those associated wiljli literacy: 

It is unfortunate that mahy studies and surveys purporting td^cbuht the humber 
of limitad Ehglish proficieht childreh rely solely bri bral language capabilities: An 
additional problem 4s that^ih-most cases it is a third party who reports on the 
c4iildV prbficiehcy. The 1980 Cehsus used admeasure of this type^ The Children's 
Ehglish and Services Study discovered ih 1978 that third Party J-epdrts of a child's 
Ehglish speakihg ability did hot hecessarily reflect a child s proficiency in English. 
Fully 72 percent of childreh idehtified as speaking very welt or well, were in fact, 
limited ih Ehglish prbficiehcy when given a comprehensive test for proficiency. 
Thus, merely measiirihg Ehglish speakihg skills do^ not measure fall English profi- 
ciehcy ahd ighbres the quesUbh of litera^^ _ _ __ _ — 

^ucatibhal programs which focus only on producing children who apeak. English 
db hbt prbmbte fuU Ehglish prbficiency and may in part be responsible for theiiigh 
rates ^f fuhctibhal illiteracy in the Hispanic community. Recent, research .shows 
that there is ah automatic oral language shift which occors for monolinguaLSpanish 
speakers during elementary school: Unless children_are living^in highly isolated or 
segregated areas, children will become predominantly: English .speaking and Ipse 
most of their ability to speak Spanish^This .occurs. even where there, are hp special 
language programs in schools^tanguage j-etent ion for Hispanic children m Integra t- 
ed-ares^ is not-5nbstaDtially-^ieatet^than4b 

children: The facl that HispanL<»_aj-e the mos^segregated group of children with 
the ^ublic.schools.may be responsible for slowing down that shift, but the oral lan- 
guage .shift does occur^ - 

_ There, is _not _nec«^sari ly^ h oweveri a cpjrresjpond ing sh ift in wr it ten language. 
* What _we da know abou t_ literacy is that persons _wh o are ! iterate and h aye string 
language skills Ln. their native language are more likely^ to^ecbme fully proficient 
ana literate in English. There is a strong cbrrelaUoh between the^ degree bf prbfi- 
ciency in the native language and the second language^ Therefore, wheh cHildrehdb 
not have a chance to develop strong skilla ih their first lahgiiage their chahces for 
becpming fully j)roficient in their second lahgiiage are dimihished. For many chil- 
diren^ the absence of this oppNortunity has resulted ih illiteracy ih both janguagcs. If 
we want Hispanic childreh to become fuUv literate in English, we h^ave tb teach 
reading and writing. It will hot automatic^ 

Our entire definition of illiteracy heeds to be reworked: It is inadeqaate for the 
general population and do^ hbt come close to dMcribing the edacationfll condition 
of Hispanics ih the Uhited States. Tb defihe literacy as simply the completion of Ihe 
fifth grade ighbres the chahgihg demands bf life in the United States and the tre- 
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m^ndous variution UhiuhK typt's Of "illiierates". SucK simpUstic defiritibri rri.sclad- 
sifies those who nuiy \Vnvv U'l't .schiibl but are still literate, those who managed to 
complete school but are ruhctioriaily jlliterate-ahd those who are literatis in another 
lariRuage hut not yet prbficierit in English. This last gr^up of individuals are hot 
illiterate, they are^ simply mbribiinqual and they have different needs. Programs de- 
sigiied to address illiteracy must respond tb the specific heeds of different types of 
"illiterates": For sbnie "illiterates" there are a number of other unmet needs that 
are ^biisic for survival. Literacy .ilbne cahribt erase the^ povert>^ ahd "marginaliza- 
tibn" which are a part of the lives bf many illiterates. Our preseht defihitioh of lit- 
eracy is both but-mbded from a techholbgical perspectHve ahd inadequate to help us 
design programs tb address the heeds of a variety of different typ«s of illiterates. 

Many of the language harrierF faced Uy Hispahics are hot the saihe _as those faced 
by. illiterate mbhblihgual English speakers. As previously mehtibhed, many His- 
panics are literate in Spanish but are limited in their English proficiency. Other 
Hispahics have never had the bpportuhjty to develbpi literacy or stronjg language 
jrRills in either language. This group faces all the problems of ^ 
illit<?rates. plus the added problems of _[ah^uage ihterferehce and limited proficiency 
in EhgNsh. Other Hispahics with limited ability to read and write effectively in Eng- 
Ush areVprbducts bf bur bwh public schools which have concentrated mainly an oral 

Engl is h fek il Is and have _h eg' :^n?PJ.eh?nsion^^ 

last grbup^f xhtldreh~havc^"beenJ^ an^ inadecjuately designed education 

a nd^ t hei r\ i 1 1 i teracy has, \ n fact, been created by the school s. 

- The buicbmt?s of ihadcquate levels bf Eh^lish literii<:y and proficiency — 
found. Bei;ause such a high prbportibh of Hisjjahics over 25 years old are "function- * • 
ally illiterate," they cahhbt prbvide their Jchildreh with the early home reading ex- 
periences Which have beeh clbgely linked with children's later ability tb read. IlRter- 
acy and lack bf full. jproficithcy ih Ehglish influence a student's ability to keep up 
with his or her classmates, ^hd many Hispahics^ do, ih fact, jaH behind with each 
year they remain in school. Being over-age and behind grade level contributes to tHe 
dispirbpbrtibhatelyj high rate of Hispahic dropouts. These low levels of education de- v 
crease the earhihg power of youth ahd adjilts. The Departmeht of Education esti-. v 
mates that Americahs who have hot cbmpleted high school earn only two-thirjs the \ 
saJary bf those with high school djplbmas. Ih additioh to the low levels of formal 
school ihg, ar^ceht report by the Natibnai riom mission for Employmeh, Policy found 
that lack of full prbficiehcy ih English was perhaps the mbst important barrier for 
Hispahics ih the labor market. Limited lit.e racy also aflects an irmivjdual's ability to 
enter the armed services, sihcc recruits with less thah a fifth grade readihg^ability 
are currently hbt accepted. Ih summary, ihadequate readihg skills hamper His- 
pahics ih all areas bf life. 

Any recoiTimehdatiohs tor addressing the problems of iUiteracy in the Hispahic 
commuhity must begih with the caiJ for further^^halysis. We pimply db not khbw j 
ehbiigh about the UT^ique situi^tibh bf Hispahics. The whole issue of literacy and prch 
ficiericy iti a second lahguage heeds mbre attehtioh. As previbusly h^ehtibhed,- we 
heed tb devise a mbre cbmprehehsive ahd-apprbpriate defihitibh bf illiteracy if we 
are to adiequately^ describe the situatibh bf Hispahic Americahs, Ahy program cre^ 
ated to eduibate Hispahics with hbh-Ehglish lahgtiage backgrbiihds must be designed 
to help ch'iJdreh b^Ome fiilly prbficieht ih the English lahguage— that is, hbt 
merely Er^felish speaking, but flilly literate as welK FihaUy, <:bmmuhitS?-based ^ga- 
nizations -have an important contribution to make ih coriibatihg the pi^blem bf illit- 
eracy lind^ especially for Out-Of-school yOuth and adults, are perhaps the hibst effec- 
tive providers of literacy programs: :i-:r_:„ _^ 

_ Mf.VSiMON^ We thank you. Unfo^rtu^^ rqllcall 
right now:^ We will have to take a recess if you do not mind waiting 
for about 10 rninutes untjl we cbrrie back. We will have some ques- 
tions for you at that point. 

Thank you. 

pBecessJ 

Mr. Simon. The s will resume its hearinjg. 

I appreciate what all three of you have; contributed here. J was 
interested, Mr. Garza» in yoUr comme 

saying IS that illiteracy in the Hispanic community is probably Ex- 
aggerated. That is not the only thing You are saying. 
Mr. Garza. Not exaggerated. \ 
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Mr. Simon. Because we test on the basis of Elnglish skills, statis- 
tics oh the illiteracy there is probably not quite as great as has 
been suggested: 

Mr. Garza. The measurem 
like I said the conventional definition is fifth grade compietion: We 
know statistics tell us that Hispahics have lesser schbbl ;2terition, 
school completion rates than other communities, and on that 
aspect that is one wrinkle that gets into that problem, ti e defihi- 
tibn. As the testimony pointed but, as you said, it is tied very mu:h 
to tbe speaking ability. Some people who come into the schcdl 
system may be l_iterat_e in their native language, but because of the 
fact that they have not mastered a second language, English, those 
people ar^ gbi_n^_tb_be clajsified as illitera^^^^ are really 
not: it is just that they come into the classroom with a whole dif- 
ferent set of heedj, that the pi^^^ 

Mr. Simon. What you touch on is one aspect of the whole; We 
toss but a great many statistics. I am hot at all sure, rib^ 
The Hispanic rirea but -in any of-these areasy that we are-on very 
solid ground. What we do know, however, is that we have a prbb- 
lern of massive dimensibns. 

Mr: Garza. Yes: _' 

Mr. Simon. AnU that it needs analysis. For example, in the His- 
panic community, we face very different problems in the Cuban 
community, in the Mexican cbrhrriuoity, and in the Puerto Rican 
community: 

Mr. Garza. Thatjs ri^ht. 

Mr. Simon: Let jne ask this question: Let me just toss out one 
fb r , fo r ex am pie , M r . Wa i te , the ex eel lent wbr k ybu r group js doing 
on a voluntary basis, reaching 6G,0OS people. That is roughly two- 
tenths of 1 percent of the problem. All three of ybU are in agree- 
ment that we need .a cbrrirhunity-based program. Is there some way 
at the Federal level we can encourage this? I have even thought, 
for example, of iritrbducih^ l^slatibn to have an Assistant Secre- 
tary of Education_for Illiteracy^ who then could not simply have a 
name but in_sbme way move. How do we encbura^e thjs cbmm 
ty-based program, so that we reach more than two-tenths of 1 per- 
cent bf the pbpula tibri? ^ 

Mr. Waite. i think there are two ways to go and we are at a fork 
in the road, particularly at the national level. I think^ that Con- 
gress can choose to take natibnal leadership, and that would be 
going down the road similar to what you have suggested. That is to 
establ i §h _ sb me gffecti ye f ocal pbi n t for the Lssue: of li t e racy , and 
making it a national issue"^rKi~Wakirig thatrposkvon~a~pTC^ na- 
tional j?_rbd_ th^t jxiritijiues to push, fpcuSi ahd_ derhAnd. th 
tions and existing laws and new laws reflect a serious problem: 
That iwpuld be I think a very pbsitiye and; very significant J tep. 

The second step would te to reflect the dollars at the Federal 
IiE?vel sb that they can indeed look at alternative service delivery 
systems, and the esi blishment of those systems, and the develop- 
ment of again new programs, model programs to tajce into consid- 
eration the size bf the prbblem, and seriously ^a^^ and alsb 
alternative ways, including community-based-, programs, massive 
vblunteers, arid sbme of the links that we tajkeA abbut. 

Mr: Simon: if* i may ask all three of you the same question. 
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_ jMs. BuckiNc;HAM. I think there has been in the past in many 
cornmunities a kind of a struggle between the volunteer programs 
and the federally funded programs such as those funded under the 
Adult Education Act. I think ^he most important thing we can do 
at the community level is^ t^^^ get all those seignients workin^^ togeth- 
er, and that is not always easy to do from the Federal point of 
view. 

I khow that there just does not seem to be money around to do 
much of* anything. I mean we can^^ keep J^eople waim and_f^ 
this winter, let alone make them Jearn how to read, i think if there 
were one s!rigle thin|^^ that could be done at Federal level, 
maybe the dissemination of what we already know, because there 
aj-e lots of programs that really know how to approach this prdb- 
iern, and_ there are lots of other people starting and trying to learn 
the same^ thing aU ov^r again, bo that in fact we are reinventing 
-the whole^time^^^ — — — 

1 thmk the first place where we need leadership is dissemination 
oT injbrmation a^^ 

Mr. Simon. Let me Just have one more minor disagreement, 
~^hen-you say-^there^^^^ 
whether this is a priority or not. We seerh to have money available 
for an MX missile. We seem to have money available for a great 
many other things. Is this the kind of an issue that ought to be a 
national priority? I think that is the question. 

Ms. Buckingham. You bet it is. 

Mr. SmoN: Yes, really, and even from the viewpoint of pure dol- 
lars and cents,. Jfcx get ting^ humanitarian considerations entirely, 
just from the matter of dollars and cents what we contribute to the 
ecpnpmy of this Nation, this is a problem we cannot continue to 
ignore. • ^ 

Mr. Garza. I do riot think ybii would be solving anything by cre^ 
ating an Assistant Secretary of Illiteracy, or going to the tradition- 
al bureaucratic Federal Washirigtdri dictatirig the ppHcy. I think it 
has got to be a ground swell. It has got to be a national priority^. It 
has- got to be ielt at the grassroots in order for it to be effective. 
_ Mr, Simon, But for it to be effective it seerri^ to rne there has to 
be sorne leadenship. For exam^le^ the very kind of research that 
you are talkirig ab()ut that is heeded. 

Mr. Garza. Exactly^ 

Simon. That clearly is heeded, sdriiebbdy has to be prbvidirig 

leadership on that research. . _ J . - - " 

"-^rrH&ARZA— W riot tllroUgh the tradition- 

al bureaucracy, but perhaps some kind of task force which takes 
from industry, takes educators, community-based people, communi- 
ty-based organjzatioh people, and iritS a large body, whether you 
call it a task force or what not, and start channeling some moneys 
intb rese^rch and deyis^ alterhatiye. programs .and systems _fp_r 
addressing that problem, and give it the same kind of high priority 
as the drug prbble^m b big prbblerh. Our 

own national defense is at stake in many respects. 

I think if we can elevate it to as ^e can, I 

think we will be doing a great service in trying to reduce the prob- 
lem, ^- 

Mr. 'Simon. Thank you. 





Mr. Erdahl. . \.. l 

_ Mr ErdaHL. Just a couple 

of very broad questions to begin with, perhaps. 

Are we talking p^^ about adult educ^^^^ we talking 

about education also in the traditional classroom sense, because it 
seems obyious as the adults who canjiot read are either children 
from thi^ country who cannot read, or -immigrants or people frdrn 
another culture or background who do not learn English, or did not 

learn English. _ 

- -Mr: Garza: It i^s^ good question: Let me-Just respoiid intone way: 
Mahyiti_mes,_ especially the: public view:_bf .Hispanics ih_the country, 
and certainly in the edqcational realm, one thing that always af- 
ficts pur situatidn at entirely as an 

immigrant population, and one thing that time and time again 
people fail to realize is that we have be^^^ 

ginning of the country, and our community has been, very much 
hurt by the lack of educational opportunity. Congress has acted to 
affirrh those rights and what riot, but the Tact of the matter exists 
that our adult population is very j iiuch s tiU vietimized-because-of 
' their~6xpiriehce in our schbpl systerii, so what I arri saying is that 
we have inherited" this problem and that, yes, the adult ^ucation 
is still part of the j)rQblem, but _il^ also the traditional sch^obling 
programs and what not, so it is both, but it is not just because it is 
ah irnrrii^ant problem or because that is cau^ . 

Mr. Erdahl. if i could Just follow up on that, in this publication 
'^Libraries and Literacy 1^ Jhe American Librar^^ Association 
Office of Library Outreach Services, an incredible figure to me at 
least, it says of the 54.3 million persons age 16 and Under in 1970 
who are not enrolled in school, and it goes on. Can that really be 
right? Are there 54.3 million people Under 16 in this country who 
are not enrolled in school? : 

Ms. Buckingham. Sure. When I was a librarian Jn an Jnjier cit^ 
library ih Philadelphia, two blocks down the _street there was ^a 
public school at which the average daily attendance was 40 per- 
cent 1 ■_ 

Mr. Erdahl:^ it seems to me, as Mr. Simon, our chairman, men- 
tlpriid, that while we .certaijily have to have the communities in- 
volved in it, it strikes me that this must be ari area of riational pri- 
ority that we have, and maybe I am provincial and self-righteous 
coniihg from Minriesota, but at least we have requirements that 
_yoU-bave_to stay iii.schodLuntiLyou^are_age_^ 
school. ^ '_ 

Ms. Buckingham: If^jeople know you are there in the first place: 

Mr. Erdahl. Pardon? 

Ms. Buckingham, if people know the kid is there in the first 
place, _but I Ai^L sure there a^ 

areas and very rural areas are the places where this happens rhdst, 
arid riot iri the suburban areas of iri ^small towns, but there are 
plenty of kids that the school authorities do not even know abo^t, 

Mr. Simon. I think the figure is cu little deceptive, not parposely 
deceptive, but thev include in that 54 jnilLibri those jwhol have^ 
than a high school education in the. population, it is not simply the 
uri_der-16 pppulatipri. 

Mr: Erdahe. OK. 
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Mr. Simon, That makeH a little more^ense. 

Mr. Erdahl. When you read the whole sentence. I thank you 
Paul, for that correction or clarification, but it stilMs an alarming 
figure jievertheles^^^ that the Confess as the japHcy- 

making body for this coantryJias a real challenge to make it a pri- 
prity. Again, as j^^^^ look at the 

question of funds being available, and i agree with you, ma'am, we 
Hstys prpbl(|rns in_ this country and we wij 1 have the prdblem this 
winter of people being able to properly survive with food and heat, 
arid yet as we have seeri cdmirig with sdriie recdmmeridatidris or re- 
quests, as Mr. Simon is aware, for bur so-called security, to be 
speriding I thirik the forecast equals out to $36 million an hour for 
the next 5 years, then we have sbrne priorities but of kilt^^^ arid. I 
hope t^at we^do not need another Sputnik or something go up to 
iar us Ibbse. We rhust stress exc^^^ in education, arid I thirik we 
are being pennywise and pound foolish. _ 

Again to tag _bri__to what Mr. Chairman^ I think even 

apart Jiom::tiic humaiiitariarLConcernr±hat_we:iia5e :±o_try_lo_enabie_ 
people to live full, rich, jpro^^^ for therriselyes a^^^ • 

others, chat what we spend wisely in this area is a good financial 
iriyestriierit as well. It dbvidUsly pays Us dividerids dver a period bf 
time, so I think it is well that we are all here togetaer tb stress I 
thirik a priority that is not being stressed today in our country; 
Mr. Waite, do ybu wish to cbmment? 

•Mr. Waite. I could not agree with you mare, Mr: ErdahL I think 
tb^nderscbre that pbirit^ that we cariribt take literacy arid Ibbk jat 
it in isolation from the school system and the aducational system, 
it is _clear_ that we are tAlkirig^abput a cjmcept^ UfMpng^ iMrri^irii- 
Some of these people have indeed dropped out. Some have been 
pushed, put._ The_ logger I jmeritioried in Washirigtdii, he chose td 
leave, and he got a very good and well-paying job,- Jut he sirriply 
warited to learn how td read. He was ashamed he did riOt know 

where to turn. - " _ ^_ ^_ 

We are iri a sitUatidri where if you are on the Titanic^ it is not 
probably the tirrie tb start figuring but exactly.wh^^ ypu_ hi^t the_ ice- 
berg. It is time to bail, and I think that the time is to bail, and we 
haye a critical amburit of tim^ dp riot thirik that we are iri a 

situation where we have a luxury to be able to move slbwly, and I 
iust really agree arid uriderscbre your pdirit of makirig it a national 

priority. _ ' , _^ : 

Mr. ERibAHi^^ Chairman, just drie Qther comment, and then 
maybe you have other questions br corriments. It seems to me that 
thiere are two areas that become the obvious ones of Istress, and 
that is pne with adults thM c_aririgt_ read,: ari^ a 
school at least for those that are going through the school system. I 
cahnbt believe _tjiat_ t IjSger ybu taUced about in the State df 
Washington dropped out of school in the fifth or sixth grade. He 
might haye drppped out wheri he got ddrie with the eighth or riinth 
grade, i am guessing, or maybe the 10th grade, but by then he 
shbuJd_kriow how td read. I do riot believe many people forget how 
to read, so there is something that is out _bfMte_r in b^ur school 
systerii if pedple can survive seven or^ight^ades of school and not 
^-really! be literate. I see ybu are nodding. That does riot go dri the 
record, But^cou Id you comment on that? 
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Ms. Bu( kin(;mam, I think you are talking about creating some 
kind of effort that has a two-pronged approachi One is to cure, if 
we can, the disease of the adults, and then second, a prevention 
program to deal with our children. _ \^ 

_ Mr. Erdahl. Yp^^ thari I, but we cannot ignore 

those that have completed or have dropped out and are no longer 
in the__tradi^ibnal scho^^^ system^ but good grie£ you certainly, must ; 
do something to assure that people going through the system at 
lea^t learn to read or are n they drop out. 

Let me ask one other question. Mr. Garza, maybe this is a sensi- 
^'^6 area, but let us talk about it. We have a lot ^ in 
certain parts of our society with the whole concept of bilingual edu- 
cation. Are we really missing the boat, and should we be stressing 
to have people in this cburitry,- when they come from Hispanic 
background as you do ar a Nordic background as I do, to learn Eng- 
lish, the language of this count^^^ 

Mr: Garza: Yes, and you will find that we ourselves were first 
ajTibngJLhbse to stress that j^ebple^neeito b^^^^ 

in the English language: We do not advocate for a whole separate 
type n a t i dri or what not. What we a re say in g to bu r own fpl ks is 
-thai yes,- we need to be functional, because English -is the language 
oX - the cduntry , ari d^irL -Order tn be-full -fledged Jtiembers d£-SOciety, 
we need to have mastery of the English language. 

What we are saying, though, is that the traditional programs and 
traditional apprr aches for getting bur pebjjle to that capability 
have been less than adequate in getting us there, and that is why 
we have such dire cbnditibns in the educatibh bf Hispahics in this 
country. 

Mr. Erdahl. Tharikj^^ 

Thank you, Mr: Chairman. 

Mr. Simon. If my cblleague would yield. 

Mr. Erdahl. Gf course. * 

Mr. Simon. So what ydU say is ridt misinterpreted, ydu believe 
that bilingual programs are important. 

Mr. Garza. They are absoiutely important. 
_ Mr. _SiMbN._ So that ybung_Rebp_le_ whb riee^^ 

given that helping hand, not that they should not learn English: 

Mr. Garza. That ij cbrrect. 

Mr. Simon. But that we have to use the tools, that they have to 
1 ift them to that next step in biir society . 

Mr. Garza. The whole background to a bilingual education if? ex- 
actly that, to take what the child brings td the classroom, the other 
language, the native language abilities* and to give the sustehance 
to allow them to make that transfer, that transition into the Eng- 
lish language. Ybu have to wbrk_wiiLh what t 
the classroom: That is the whole purpose: You are right: Bilingual 
idu^catibn_is absolutely imjpbrtah need tb learn to do that "bt 
better, also, because it has not been a very good record, and wc 
cbiild do a lot better with ity 

Mr. Si\ibN. We thank the three of you very, very much for your 
testimony. - 7 
Mr. Waite, Thank you. / _ _ _ ___ 

- Mr. Simon. The next ^witnesses are Bette Fenton and^Rosalyn 
Stoker. Bette Fehtbh is the directbr bf ehvirorimerital affairs for B. 
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Dallon, the* book ()eo43ie— as one who writ*?s books, I am all in favor 
of booksellers^^ Stoker, who is the senior training and 

edticarional specialist for the Polaroid Co. 

Miss Fehton. ^ 

Mr, Ekdahl. Could I interrupt, and we welcome Miss. Fenton, 
coming from Minnesota, because I am familiar wittthe B. Dalton 
^^^J^stores. I would trust /thei^^disUibu^^^^^ Mr, Chairman, 

I know they distribute some that my twin brother has written, and 
I jarh pleased that^ More than that, I would make an absolute 
correction and-the wrong information came to me. I think we Used 
the word Myironr^^^^ sense in which we live, but I under- 

stand that your proper title is the community relations and public 
affairs, and I just want to salute the Dayton Hudson Gorp:, and 
Dwayne Scribner from that company who is in the audience with 
us as well, ^nd that B. Dalton has been a good community citizen 
in; Minnesota* and I believe that these stores are found now in 47 
States_tiiroughaut-the country, and I am very glad as a fellow Min- 
nesotan to welcome Miss Feritbri to us today. 

Mr. Simon. Thank you. 

Miss Feiitori. - 



i=i3^VrF^>ll^NT-OF-BETm^^Pli^ 

ENVSROKMENTAL AFFAIRS, B. DALtON BOOKSELLER 

Ms. Fenton. Thank you. Mr. Chairman and members of the cbrh- 
iriittee, thank you for inviting me to review B: Dalton's efforts in 
addressing the literacy _pr^^^^ Nation. My remarks this 

morning will be a very brief summation of the prepared testimony, 
but I would like to request that bur ^^^^^^ testimony and a recent 
speech given by WUliam Andres, chairman of the Dayton Hudson 
Corp., a speech at Columbia into the record.. 

Mr. Simon. Your statement will be entered in the record. 
Ms. FENtbN. B. Daltbri Bbbksellers is a bbbkstbre chain operating 
664 stores in 47 States and the District^f Columbia, and Puerto 
Ricb- We aj^e ^ Hudson Corp., and 

wholeheartedly endorse our corporation's commitment to corporate 
sbcial responsibility, and we uphold the cbrpbrate pledge, to contrib- 
ute an amount equal to 5 percent of Federal taxable income on an 
annual basis through b^ 

The overall jnission of . B: Dalton's community relations arid 
PLUblic_af!airs effor^^^ bur cbhtihued ^bwth and overall 

strategic direction through-programs and activities which positive- 
iijnipact the ctuality^^^^ within bur market communities, and 
enhance the public's understanding oCB: Dalton both as a resporisi- 
b]eAnd_ responsive co^^ citizen. We view these programs as an 



_ _Xpday J J^lari to address bur cbmmunity giving program. As we 
developed the sc^pe ^nd emphasis of this program, our goal was to 
identify an issue br yissues which we could significantly and posi- 
tively impact through our philanthropic dollara, but more iriigqr- 
taritly, one in which, bur busine^ expertise and the experiehce and 
talents of our management and employees could play a very key 
rble. 
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In our research we came across some very startling statistics; A 
L9T8 study by Yankelovich, Skelly & White for the Book Industry 
Studi^ Group revealed as m percent of the total American 

population were nonreaders, not reading books, magazines, or 
hewspat>era^ 1 

Lack of competence was cited as a deterrence by a very high per- 
centage: of _ those lurveyed._ The 1_9^^^^ Ford Foundation study 
brought out even more staggering data. As many as 60 million 
adult Americans are _functij)nally illiterate^ 

The consequences of being illiterate in our society were brought 
home very personally to me during a recent trip to Syracuse. I was 
a guest on a television panel along with a woman 'who was a stu - 
dent in the Laubach proieirt^ years old, a 
high school graduate and the mother of two children, and yet she 
had never learned to read arid write. Obyjbusly she coqld ^n get a 
job, and wa& receiving AFDC: Being unable to read, she could hot 
help her children with horhework, _s^^^ 

notices, or even read them a bedtime story She told how when her 
son brought home a school rj3tice she would _c^^ tell 
them my son dropped this yellow sheet in tjie mud puddle or rah 
over it with his bike or jot peanut butter and jelly over it, what 
-^did this^iec^^of :papeF:3ay-: — — - : z : — : 

She told how she watched teleyisipn reH^^ she would 

have brand . identification when she went shopping. The saddest 
was when she uhintentiorially pbisbried her young daughter, giving 
her pink liquid soap which she mistook for Pepto Bismol. She 
found help through a public service ahhouiicemeht, PSA,^ b^^ 
night television. She told us she, had to stay up late For 5 or 6 
nights because she could drily copy dbwri bhe number bf the tele- 
phbrie at this time. 

I wi' never forget the deaferiirig silence m thai intei^^ 
the rnoderatdf asked her what were the biggest barriers that you 
moved through as you began to learn tb reai anid this w^m^^ 
leanecl over to me and in absolute panic said,- what does she mean, 
barriers? She was 42 years old, the mother of two children, a high 
school graduate, arid did not know what barriera meant. 

Just as shocking is the Natibrial Center for Educatibri Statistics 
study results. Over ^00,000 kids a year are dropping out of high 
school, and hundreds of thousands mbre are graduating without 
achievingjblasic competency skills: 

What these figures mean for us as a bobksejler isjbf grave cbn^ 
cern, but what they mean for society is even more frighteriing. B. 
Dalton's proposal calling for a national literacy partnership pfdject 
grew but of this research data and the findings from our extensive 
field work witk comriiuriity-based literacy protects since 1977. The 
strategic^ plan for this national effort was developed during the 
very comprehensive 14-rii6rith assessrrierit peribd. From this assess- w 
rheht we reached several conclusions: 

_ Qne, communication arid c<w"diriatibri between existing National, 
State, and local programs is ^ critical need 

Two^ National State,,. arid local hetwbrkin^^ 
seritial in order for that/ coordijiation to take place between public 
and private programs, arid between programs and potential re- 
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sources. New approaches to service delivery and new teaching tech- 
n iques a re^ a n ecessi ty . 

Most importantly^ public awareness of the magnitude of the 
problem has to clearly be our first st^p. 

At B. Dalton we have made literacy the primary focus of our 
^iyiiig programs. In 1982 albrie hea^^^ quaj-ter of a rriil^ 
will be invested in literacy projects in 15 State organizations and 
over 100 com nmny^^^ 

Particular emphasis is being placed on model projects which are 
addrMsingLlonKraiige 

exploring new approaches to providing services. We firmly believe 
thSt puWic education brgahiza- 
tions^husiness and individuals can and must join forces: 
-^ -B; Dalton has joined with the American^ 

others in the Coalition for Literacy to launch a national awareness 
<^a_niPPjgiL_We ha^ve joined with Laubach yteracy Actibn^^^ tl^sracy 
Volunteers of America, and ACTION, a Federal agency, to develop, 
fl'lld test^ ahd i^^^ a mahagerrierit training prbgram fbr vbluri- 
teer organizations. 

Model .programs which can be repHcable in other cbmmun ities 
have been identified or initiated, and additional partners from 
within the private anijcbrpb^^ 

As a leader in our own industry we strongly believe that we have 
a resjjprisibility tp encourage the jrivbjy^ment J^f other bobkse Hers 
and the publishing industry in this effort, and the Association of 
American Publishers has already^ 

The identification of volunteers as the key component in deliver- 
ing sei^ices to people w^^ has initiated the_mbst im^ 

portant step that B: Dalton har. taken. We have begun an all-out 
campaign to mpbjlizX the_ 8,500 B. Paltph AiPS^^ 
encourage them to become individual tutors and community lead- 
ers in _ develpping, and supporting local literal prefects in their 
home communities: In-our Minneapolis headquartere we offer time 
off from work Tor training to become a tut^^ 
training and tutoring- materials for any employee willing to help 

those that canript read._ 

-Even though the program is only a few months old, the response 
of bur erhplbyees has been absolutely bvewliel^^ 
quarters I even have a waiting list for our next training session. 

What is especially heartening is that b^ Pebpie at all Jevels 
have become actively involved in tutoring and other aspects of our 
literacy efforts^ everyone from sales cleijcs to the^majntenan^^ 
at our corporate headquarters, to our store managers, regional 
managers, vice presMents^^ presW^^ way up tb _bur_CEO, 

I personally can attest that volunteering as a literacy tutor is a 
phenomenal persbhal explenerice, giving the volunteer much more 
of a reward than the student, t am a volunteer tutor, and my stu- 
dent is a 3B-year-bld high school gradua^^ been_a mail car- 
rier for 14 years in a small suburban Minneapolis community. She 
managed to get by because^ djlivered the itlail^ 
neighborhood. She had grown up in that neighborhood and knew 
everyphe who Hved there, and Jvas al^^^^ 

moved in. She had learned to match up cursive writing with the 
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names and addresses of the people on her route and the key points 

in her town. _ _ _ _ 

When the decision was made to merge several ZIP cpd_es,_ her 
route changed, and she was found out. Obviously she had not really 
gone undetected. She would go to any length to aybid having to 
sort the mail, so she would volunteer for all the yucky jobs arxjund 
the post of^1ce^ and have someone else do the sorting for her. When 
her job was threatened, she finally came forward and asked for 
help. 

__ She_wM so Incredibly ea^ learn and she wantied to have les- 
sons every day, even though that was impossible for me. She 
caught on very quickly arid jprdgres^ through all of the reading 
materials and then went on to learn grammar and punctuation 
and letter writing. I wUl ne^^ that I felt when we 

drove through the community and she could read all the street 
signs all by herself, when she goj her 

and was able to go shopping: Eor me it was the same relation that I 
felt when I had my children. I gave her a new life. She had a new 
beginning. _ _ - _ - 

On behalf of B. Dakbn BbokseUer and the Dayton Hudson J^orp-^ 
I extend our sincere jat)pe that we can continue to work together 
with your committee to define, apprbpriat^^^ 

with illiteracy. We truly believe that effective public-private part- 
nership can be developed. Nbw more thari eyer_ we are_an aware 
that rieither the private sector nor the public sector can _go it alone. 
It will only be through joint efforts, the sharing of expertisejj:bm- 
plerrierited by the cdritributions of volunteers, that we are going to 
realize the solution to this problem. 
[Prepared statement of Bette L. Fentori follows:] 

Pitki*ARK& Statement of Bette Fenton, Director, Community Relations and 
Public Affairs, B. Dalton Bookseller, Minneapolis, Minn; 

B. Dal I on Bookseller is a retail ^Dokstbre chain operating 664 stores in 47 states, 
ijre District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. As an operating <Mmpahy of Daytbri 
Hudson Corporation, B. Dal ton /ully supporte and actively participates in the Cbrpb- 
rat ion 's com m it me n t to co m m u n ity in vol vemeht and nati on al leaderah i p i n cbr^ 
rate responsibijity prOjg:rams, with a major ehiphasis on corporate philanthropy. We 
uphold the Cprpp^^^^^^^ equal to iy% of Federal tax- 

able, income annually to support our Giving^ Programs. - - , - • 

the overall mission and strategic plans adopted for B. Daltbn's Cbmmuhity Rela- 
tion.s_and_Public Affairs programs are to support our company's cbntiriued growth, 
performjince. and strategic direction through program arid activities^ which j3r€- 
f>erve^ a n d brpade n pur customer base; pos it i yely i rri pact^ the qual ity bf 1 ife w ith i ri 
pur mnrket communities; help secure continued ecbnomjc prbsperUy; ^irid enhance 
the public's understanding of B. Dalton as a responsible arid resporisive cbrpbrate 

cjti/env : _ . _ 

_We vievy_the5e programs as an extension of our basic business philosophy, eriharic- 
ing^ pur company's growth and prpflt potentia]. 

As_a national company with expansion plans caljirig for over 1,000 stbres arid a 
Et-'ogra pb i c s prejid ac rpss a J I .")( ) st at es by VM(i\ we rea I i zed we ri eeded to cl bscly 
define _the scope _and empha.sis of our Giving Progfam.s ; 

We begiin _to research national issue.s having a major iriipact bri bur eriiplbyees, 
( )U r c usto m e_rs. _ou r coni m uyi i t ies, and ou r bus i ness. Ou r gba i Was to i deri t i fy a ri issii e 
or issues which we cpujd signijicantly and positively impa^ our philari- 

t H ropic dol la rs. But^ more i mpprtan t ly. one in which ou r busi riess expert ise arid the 
experience anjdjiaienis of our management and eriiplo>^es could p[ay a Rev role. 

Wo came across .some startling statistics in our re.search and I would like to share 
them with you. 
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. _A ]U78_atuSi^£yLyiuikclovich, Skelly and White for the Book Industry Study 
Groujj (BlSG)_'b8d_ revealed that aaiiiany as 15 percent of the total American popu^ 
latipn were jioareaders— theyjdo jiot reaa books^ inagazine& or newspapers: 
. People ^ who jdo not read.represented the least privileged group in the nation. 22 
-percent vvej-e black Ji3_pej-cent di beyond the 8th grade, and 43 percent had 
annual famiJy irKLOmes uiider_$IQ,O0i). 6Q percejit of this groap said they had never 
read books, m agazines JOT j^^^ Lack of competence was Cited as a 
deterren t by a high_percent^ej3f those surveyed 

A 1976 study cpmmiss^^^ by UieFoj-il Foundation iroaght ont even more stag^ 
gerin^_ data, Th^ study found aa many, m 22L millioiiL illiterate ad a Its in the United 
States~2;i million ad^ not read or write well enough to fill oat a job 
^application, decipher signs or J 

More shocking stil L was the revel^^ adults were func- 
tionally illiterate--lackingt^^^^ taiulOll their roles as family and 
com m un i ty mem bers, as citizens, consumers,, and job. holders. Over 60 mil 1 ion 
native- born A mericans were unable to 'read, well enough. tQ_deal with society's, de- 
mands, and jacked the ab^^^^ everyday problems * * • an appalling 
number if on iy approximately _a^ 1 

And even more tragic was th<t information released early.thi&year hy the Nation- 
al Center fq^r Education Statistics (NCESX O^^ out of high school 
and hundreds of thousands nriore graduate without achieving basic competency 
skills^ 

The study highlightred in Nations Business (November 1982) reported a^ady.de- 
c[ine throughout the 1970's in the already low skill levels of American students in 
read ing, wri ti hg, m alh and science^ 

What th bse figii res mean t for us as a bopksel jer was of grave .con ceni..But what 
they meant f(y^^socieiy wM. even was now identified _as 

the^ ''root cause" for manjr social problems directly affecting the total climate and 
health of bur communities. 

B. Daltoh's commitment^ ^t^^^^ imjarbvjhg the leveL pf U^^^ taken, a dual 

thrust. Through bur expansion, we are bringing more books to more people. As an 
extension of that basic com mitm^ put pur charitabie doljare to_work in 

aduH literacy programs, reading programs for children and young adults, and public 
libraires. _ _ _ _ ' 

Due to time limitations, I will review with you today only our adult literacy pro- 
graihs. 

Here's the process we went through * * • we started by researching literacy prorj- 
ects in bur headquarters community. Dur work since 1977 with the Minnesota Liter- 
acy Council gave us the knowledge we needed about the issue and allowed us to 
expand bur supjabrt to 15 states arid oyer 100 key Market communities. 

Our eventual prdpNjsal for a riatibrial literacy partherBhip prefect, grew out of this 
research and firidihgs from bur extensive field work. The consultation services of a 
literacy specialist wer^ 

The strategic plan for this hatibhal effort has identified four key cbriipohents to 
addressing the problem of illiteracy: - 

(1) Awareness of the illiteracy problem; (2) expanded and cbbfdihated service de 
livery to the affected 60+ millidn adults; (3) Increased private arid corporate re- 
sources on the local, state and national levels— both hiimari arid firiaricial; (4) arid 
public policy with r^pect to literacy: . 

Darijig_a.l4-JtTSonth assessment period, we examined the literacy issue exterrially, 
evaluating JQeld.activity and service delivery on the national, state and local levels. 
..Out ioternaLassessment included an examination of what our response could and 
should _be, ajid iiow our. goals could be accomplished. From this ass^ment we 
reach edsevera.l.conclusioJiSL 

..(.1.). Communication .and coordination between existing national, state and local 
program_s__i_s_a_critical_need.. 

(2) A network inj: f ramework to enable cooTdinatiojn ^nd _ communication to take 
place between public and private programs, and between programs and potential re- 
source is essential. __ _'_ __ _ 

( 3 ) New approaches to service deli very and_ teach i ng _ tech ni ques ar.e. a .necessity. 
B. Dajtori's response to this massive problem has been to makejiteracy tjie pri- 

mary f focus-OTrour Grvi ng Programs. In 1982 alone, nearly a quarter of a m i llion 
dollars will be invested in literacy organizations in our key market communities 

around the cburitry. 

Particular eriiphasis is beirig placed on the development of model programs ad- 
dressirig Ibrig- range plaririirig, riiariageriierit trairiirig, arid the explbratiori of new ap- 
proaches to prbvidirig services. 



. knrJ MathiaHoru i»_widt'lv acdain^^ frorn the Center for Comrri 
Change has been. retained Jo.assiHt in estabjishin^^ national framework which will 
initiate and support state JindJocaJ UteracjLnetyyorks,, 

We believe that public education programs^ public libraries^ private organizations, 
business, and individual caa_and__nuist join, forces. Providing 
consultation time with, our J^teracy.Specialist Jo key IJterac^ across 
t he cou n t ry has begu n to lay t he_ foundations foj-_par tnersh j p bui Id ing. 

B: Dal ton has joined forces with th& American Ubr£ir^ Association and others in 
the COalition for titeracy to implement a national.med.ia cainpaign.. .... 

Model programs replicable in other communities iiaye_been_idenlJfied or ijiitiated. 

Additional partnere from within the private and corporate sectors are being inves- 
tigated. 

As a leader in bur industry^ we strongly believe we have a high degree of j-espon- 
sibilitv to -encourage the involvement of other booksellers and the publishing, indus- 
try. The Association of American Publishers (AAP) has already pledged their full 
support. _ _ _ _ 

But, the most important step B. Daltbh has taken has been to identify the key 
cbmpoherit in delivering services tb pebple who can't r^ad: namely, volunteers. 

Funding support is being directed toward community-based projects using yolan- 
teers. Internally, we have begun a hatibhwide campaign to mobilize the 8,."j00 B. 
palton employees tb ehcburage them tb become individual tutors-and community 
leaders in developing and suppbrtihg Ibcal Ifteracy projects in their communities, 
and linking them with existing programs. 

In our Minneapolis headquarters we bffer time off from work for training to 
becpme a tutor, and we purchase training materials fbr any employee willing to 
help those who can't read. Even though the prbgrarrv is bhly a few months old^ the 
response of B. Dalton employees has been bvenvhelmihg. At biir headquartere there 
is even a wUting list for our next traihihg session. 

What's especially heartening is that bur pebple at all levels have become actively 
involved in tutoring and other aspects of the literacy effort. Everyone from sal^ 
clerks, to the ma jntena^^ corporate headquarter&r^tb stbre managere, re- 

gional managers and vice presidents, all the way up to the CEO. 

To .quote a recent speech by William Andres, Chairman bf Daytbri Hudsoh^Cbrpb- 
ration when accepting the Lawrence A. Wieh Prize in Cbrporate Responsibility at 
Columbia University * * *. __ i_ • 

"What this all adds up to is' this: B. Dalton has put together a cbmprehensiye 
eiTort t_hat includes. some important elements: First, a well chbseh and strategic 
Lssue_(in_a field where they have a special interest, cbhcerh, and expertise); secbhd, a . 
commitment, of .financiaLres^^^^ and third, a cbmmitmeht bf time, talent, and 
personal resaurces of their people." . 

It^is our sinc_ere ho^ that we can work further with your sufe^bmmittee arid cbrii- 
miltee to defLne.appropriate public policy. We believe ah effective public/private 

partnership. can. be deyejoped , _ _- _ . 

_ Now,, more than ever, we are all aware that neither tj>e private sector nor the 
public sector_can-go it alone. It will only be through jbint efforts ^hd the sharing of 
expertise, comjJ Lemen ted % the contributions of volunteers, that /ve are going tb re- 
alize a^soliit ion_io_t bis pj-oblenri, - ■ 

Thank u_ gen.tleman fo r you r t i nne and wil 1 in ^ess to 1 isten . I wou Id be more 
than happy to answer any specific questions you might have. 

Mr. Simon. We thank yoa very, vei^ much. I commend you and 
your company. It is s^reat. You ar6 a marvelous witness. We are 
pf qud to have you here. _ _ . 

Rosalyn Stoker, from Polarbul. Maybe before we proceed with 
ydU, we have^ rollcall. We are going^to have to have a brief recess. 
I am sorry. We will be back, \ 

I have just learned we are going to have a series of 12 amend- 
ments, so what we would like to do is, if ydU do not mind, we are 
gdirig to enter your statement in the record. If you can proceed and 
the two of you can be here and then ask any questions of the two, 
we will proceed. We will follow. J regret that we cannot be here for 
your testimony persphally, but we will read it with interest, and we 
thank you very much. Our apologies. 
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STATK.MKNT UF UOSALVN STOKKK, POLAKOII) CO. 

Ms. Stoker. Rather than reading. ray comments, I would like to 
say a few things that extend some, of the things that Bette has said, 
and concentrate on ^another aspect of the problem of literacy in a 
slightly brdadej- sensa 

My job at Polaroid is the director of fundamental skills pfd- 
grams, basic skill^^ for employees. The em- 

ployees that I work with range from entry-level workers through 
^^Ch^ical ari^ people, from preacademic services 

through postsecondary level. 

Polaroid has about 12,000 e^^^ domestically, and about 

8,0DD of those are hourly workers: Ninety-five percent of those 
w^rl^ J^.^thiri oO mile^ pf^pston, the corporate headquarters. We 
are basically a science company, and out ^f ^ur scientific research 
we develdp products in the chemistry and physics areas, and then 
market those products. Our manufacturing organizations come out 

of <)ur science drieritatidn^ 

This is important to stress, because it means that we have cdme 
intd education and education from a particular 

set of questions and assumptions and hypotheses about how pedple 
work with each dthef . 

The company is about 40 years old, and somewhere in 1953 or 
^f^^^ ^e got iritd the business oT offering _h^^ educa- 
tion programs. The first programs^ were chemistry^ and the reason 
we were offering chemistry is we were getting £ebple back from the 
Kbreah y/ar who >yere looking for jobs, who knew a Jot about me- 
chanics, because they had been airplane mec^ but 
did-nbt know much about machinery^ our machinery, and did not 
know rnuch about our chemistry, arid Jl ve^^ that 
happened at that point to us in terms of the development that 
ended up with our programs is that rid drie could say at that point 
gf f s^ they ought to have learns that chemistry in high school, be- 
cause we were inventing the chernistry, sd it made serise td us that 
we had to teach these pedple h^^ to do the work. 

We have enlarged upon that somewhat since. Somewhere iri the 
mid-1960/s a decisiori that we would go into high-speed 

manufacturing witta new line of products which has become the 
SX~7p cariiefa and film, and in brder to do that we expected to hire 
a whole batch of semiskilled workers, and the planners in the 
humari resource deyeldpriierit dejja^^ .decided a_t_; that point 
that the people we were likely to be hiring would not be able to 
h^ve equal access td dur tui^ piari^ whicli_is_a very 

important plan for our employees, being a science company, the 
orientation is that of cdurse ydU are always learning riiqre^ and 
more material. You start but with an assumption about learning 
rather than an assumption that you firiish schddl arid then gd dri td 
work._ _ _ 

These people we assumed were not going td be able td Use that 
benefit, and so sbrne ih-house ad hbc basic skills education pro- 
grams^ English, second language, high school equivalency were 
planned in^ an Ucipa_tioii_^^^^ new pppulatibn. 

i was hired at that point to design the program: ^We found after a 
cduple df years df ruririirig this prbgram for these, undereducated 
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people that we were expecting and in fact showed up that when we 
started looking at our statistics, that half the peo^^ 
gram turned out to be middle-aged people that had been around 
the corn pany for 1 0 or 1 5_yMrs,_who becau were per forming 
these jobsl in an adequate way supposedly knew all the basic facts 
and the_ basic rnath and the reading and writing skills that we had 
assumed that they had, but they were coming but of the wbbdwprk 
as it were to acquire these in a formal setting, in a more formal 
setting. ^ 

Today as we are going through as many coTipanies are reassign- 
ment programs, where we are taking _peci)le_oiit b^f area^^ 
there is no longer jb, lot of work, and assigning them to new areas 
where we are develbpin^iobs. w^^ into groups of people 

like the letter carrier that Bette talked about, who know a job rela- 
tively _ well because Issitnsd it slowly over a period of a 
number of years, who are stuck in a new lab or with a new assign- 
ment, where they simply do not have the technical background 
that their performance implied that they had, and so we are in a 
reeducation effort with them. 

I think that this brings me to the dilemma that we face^ not with 
the entry level underemployed worker who does not know how to 
read or write, but can leariv _It_c^^^ rni^dle-level 
technical hourly employee who does know how to read, who passed 
the test when he was in sch^obl^ but b^^ to a culture that does 
not read, and he costs us money, because he looks at a memo With 
a change_brd_ej-_and he_ reads the first paragraph and says, "Oh, I 
know that^" and then he goes on and he proceeds with the old pro- 
cedure and maybe gets halfway through and has to shut down: He 
is the person I am concerned about, the one who passes, the tests 
when there are tests, the one who graduated from high schooU the 
one who sirhply does not belong to a culture in which readirig^s^^^^ 
ai-ie Usied on a daily basis, who can decode but does not apply higher 
cognitive schools, in readirig co^mpreheris^^^ because he is also the 
person who is not going to get the new jobs. 

We are faced, with a dilemma today, and most large corporatic3Lns 
are, because we are changing from a rnechanical society to ah _in- 
forrriatibn society. The kinds of jobs that are coming down^re jobs 
that people do not need basic math in. They heed algebra. The e^ 
cation that working-class people get whea they finish education in 
this country does not include algebra, and teAchersWill tell you it 
is because kids do not need that when they get on the job, and it is 
not true. 

Some of the best education that goes on if not the best educatiph 
that goes on in the_ world goes on in this country, and it is for aca- 
demic children. £t is not for working-class cliildreh. 

Ms. McAdam. Thank ydU. 

Ms: Brand. Since both of your cbrnpahies have o$^^ 
such great inroads in assistiiig employees and others who are illit- 
erate or as you say in a culture thAt_Ijguess dq^^^ 
dky, to what, extent do you think other companies are doing the 
same thing? I take it that the twp of^bu are leadera in these areas, 
but do you know of many other companies that have also done the 
same types of training prdgrarns, or literacy , training in the com- 
munity? 
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Mb. Fenton. We are not aware of any company that has taken 
on literacy as a national issue the way have, but we are in the 
process of trying to seek out those that may be interested in that 
as pari of their corporate-responsibility programs, so we have iden- 
tified a number of them, and we are making those inquiries now, to 
havjB them join us in a partnership. We cannot do it alone. 

Mi- BranP- And what abqut^y;aijiirig J>rdj^^^^ 

Ms: Stoker. In-house. A comment made earlier about asking the 
kinds of prpgrarns or the kinds_pf efforts that one develops depend^ 
on the kinds of questions that get asked: it is not common in^ cor- 
poration, in the corporate community, to assume that employe^ 
may need continuing education, especially blue-collar workers. Of 
the several billions of dollars that are spent in training and devel- 
opment in the private sector each year, almost all of it, with the 
exception of skills training, goes to white-collar and professional 
arid technical worker^^^^^ 

As we ask the questions and as other corporations get into ij^e 
dilemma vvhere they are facmg the ki rids of charigcs that we have 
been facing in the changeover of our technology, i think that edu- 
cational alternatives are becom are b^^pm- 
ing more obvious to them: i cited the case of anticipating a popuia- 
tion coming in that we know are prpTbiably not Adequateli^ucated 
for growth in jobs. What we are facing across the countiy now^re 
people who are in place in jbbs^ who it is not appropriate to fire^ 
who do riot have the skills for the new level of technology, and we 
are going to have to deal with these. 

_ l amL riot talkirig abdU^ out of high school and goi^^ 

into jobs and the kind of preparation they might need. I arh talking, 
about people whp are whd_have bee^ wdrkirtg v 

for 20 years, who have 20 more years or 50 more years of work 
ahead of them^ arid as a hati^ cannot drop them to hire a riew 

group: They have to be reedu<i)ated. , 

Ms. Fenton. I would like to add that in Minneaj>plls we h^ 
information session _for many of the corporate foundations that 
have contributions prbgrarhs on literacy and ^the_ issue arid _tl^^ 
impact that it has in our society, and there was a great deal of in- 

tei;est and very enthusiastic respon^^se. 

Ms. Stoker. One dther thing. The AAACE,^he new merging of 
the Adult Education Association^ and NAPCAE are at work in one 
pf.tjieir sect^idns in deyeld^^^ 

kinds of corporations are doing what kinds of inhouse erhplpyrherit 
prpgrarns in basic skills educatidri . 
Ms: Bkand: Thank you, 

Ms. McAdam. How mariy busiriesses dr cdrporatidris are wdrkirig 
with you? 

Ms. Fenton. At this fK>irit in tirrie we hav^ a formal jigreemerit 
with the Association of American Publishers, mid we have made 
many formal contacts with a riurhber of coriipariies, but I would 
hate td release those names. l _ _ _ 

Ms. McAdam. I do not care about the riarhes, but I just want the 
riUmbers. 

Ms. Fenton. I would say 6 to 10 at this point. 
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-Ms. McAdam. Do either of you see a way that the Federal Gbv- 
el*riment could pl.;^y a role encouraging other companies to do the 
sort of things tha". ydU are doing, and to get more involved in this? 

Ms. Fenton. ^irst off, the contributions program has the tax ad- 
vantage where we are able to contribute. The law allows corpdfa- 
tidns to cont* jbute up to ID percent now of pretax, but that mo- 
mentum has i.ot caught on around the country as much as we had 
hoped it would. T^aytbh Hudson Corp. has been contributing 5 per- 
cent of pretax profit on an annual basis for 38 years, arid up until 
last year that' was the maximum allowed by law. 

Our cdmpany^has made a tf emenddUs commitment to start 5-per- 
cerit clubs in many of our cornrnuiiities around the country, 2-per- 
cent clubs, 1-percent clubs, sd we have been dn the leading edge df 
encouraging corporate philanthropy, and will continue to do that 

Ms. McAdam. Can you see any way that the Federal Gdvefnment 
could encourage this? 

Ms. Stoker.: I should mentidn I think thu^t we dd not use any 
Federal money in our program, nor do we use a tax incentive or 
writeoff fdf the wdfk that we dd. My bdss likes td point dUt that a 
corporation is in the business of spending money, and as Mr. 
Erdahl and Mr. Simdn pointed dUt earlier, they are in that busi- 
ness because these are areas where they see that there is a prior- 
ity, 

There have been a number of pieces of research, a number of 
kinds df prdgtams, a number df kinds df partne^^ Fed- 
eral, State, county, and local programs, through the vocational pro- 
grams arid through J;he _adu 1 t_edUca tion iLrpgraips, that have shown 
that on a smalltown, on a smaH-community^ on a one-on-one com- 
psiny t>asis, dn a largeHX)m basis, that these kinds of relation- 
ships work. Tfiere is a program, you know, in a company that has 
300 people in Maine, there are a Idt df LndividUal kinds -df thi^^ 
going on in Minnesota, in Illinois, but they are not disseminated. 
They a re jidt pUbl i cized . No drie knd ws abqU t t h em . 

The community education people are only just beginning to ask 
9^ 6jt ion s abdU t how _they ca n_ wd rk with Us, the cdrpdra t ions, 
rather than— the reason I got my job 16 years ago was that Polar- 
oid could rij3t get cdmmUn be interested in 
reeducation of working people, and when I started attending meet- 
I start^^ niy ReMSv wbo were running pro- 
grams, in the community, they were threatened because they were 
so invested in the fact that ydU cannot have a jdb Unless ydU af e 
literate. Everyone knows that, because that is the way my proposal 
reads, td justify my funding, so we need to be able ^t 
other a lot better. I think some of the new organizations are going 
J^^^ in that directidri. J think the work that B. Daltdn is 
doing is going to make the kind of work that I am doing a lot 
easier. 

Ms. Fenton. The networking, the partnerships, the ACTION 
projects is a perfect example. The Cdalitidri fdr Literacy, the 
AAAGE is a member of that coalition, so being able to talk to each 
other and wdrk tdgether in the jdiriing df forces with the public 
and private sector is the answer. Neither one of us can do it alone. 
Tdgther we have got real strength. 
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Ms. McAdaR Dp i^pu thin^^ in the public 
sector to foster tBat working relationship? t 

Ms. FENTOlN._This_meeting today is a wonderful first step, but no, 
1 really do not: I think that a great deal more can and must be 
done, _ 

Ms. McAdam. Thank yov both ye?^ much,_aMjou^^ 
hesses. The_ record on this hearing will be held open for another 2 
weeks, so that anyone who desires may_ submit testimo^ to be in- 
cluded^ the written testimony to oe incladed in the record. ; 

Thank you very much. The hearing is^aiiLburned. 

[Whereupon, at ll;l(ta.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 

[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 

Testimony Submitted by the As»6ciation for Community Based EbucATidN 

The Association for: Community BasSJMuc^ti^^^ this 
opportunity to present testiraony_regardin^ the impprta issue of adultjlliteracy in 
the United States. AGBE Ls^the nationaL membership association representing com- 
munity based educational irLStitutions which work in low income andjnm com- 
munities around the fioiintry. Our members are deeply concerned about_ illiteracy, 
and its link to a complex of other problems^ includingjpblessheis or underemploy- 
ment poverty,^ anisocial alienation. They have made— and cbntihue to make—sig- 
nifica nt efforts to i^omba ^ jUiteracy. effortsL to be considered 
as a new national policy regarding illiteracy is developed. 

SUMMARY 

_ _ _ _ _ __ _ 

The existence of adait illiteracy.^nJlo longer be ignored. I Hiteragr^ute across 
social classes, and is found ia rural ajid urban areM Mike, Ex^^^^^ 
grams, largely operating in school-baaed settin^^ are reaching on 
iceberg. If the Federal governmentjwish^ tp sigjiificantljr re^^^ 
illiteracy it must encourage efforts that go beyond the classroom, into the communi- 

\y _____ ^ _ __ _ " 

As explained in greater detaiiJ>elow^ ACTE recommends that as part of any strat- 
egy for combatting adult jlliteTacy_>_the _Federal government: ^ _ ^ . - 

(1) Support a coordinating^ national strategy to combat iMerqcy, mvolvingjjuthc 
and private sector organizatiQn& and includir^ community hased educational insli- 
rsnorts:— eomnianity_baaed_froups should be among the active participants in 
policy. developn;wnt^an_d planii_ing.__ , zz _ _ 

(2) Fund iocGl pragmms offered by community based ^u/w.— These jgroups pro- 
vide edacational_serY:ice& ta th^e y/ho do not sel into more traditional pro- 
grams, particularly jD_lQW income and Mnqrity c^^^ _^ _ _ _ . 

t3) Create. a mechanism fry which innovative and successful models of merat^ eau- 
cation can be disseminated^ including^ the non-h-aditional modols^that^ have proven 
effective with hard-toreach illiterates developed by community based educational 
institutions, _ ^ . , ^: - \^ 

A detailed background and rationale for these recommendations is provided 

below. , 

rationale 

Aduit iUitemcy^Has B^ome a Matter Cbncem.— Adult illiteracy, wheth- 
er VI »wed as an isolated phenomenon or as partof a L^i^^^r corrrolex involving pover^ 
ty. joblessness and cultural-political pgwerlessness, has emerged in recent years^aa a 
matter of preasing conirern. In the United Stat^ tcKiay there are at; least 23 nuUion 
persona who can be described as functional illiterate— that is. unable tecause of lack 
of literacy skill8_tD function independently and productively within the society.^ As 
thesociety becomes increasingly technojogically complex, and ^ the society s abiUty 
to subsidize its less productive members shrinks, literacy will become an even more 
critical survLval skill than it is now- - ~ ^ ^_ - . nn. r *u * 

_Afos/ Literacy Pr^ms Are Reaching Only me Tip of the /C€^;^.--Tlie fact^that 
one of the most literate nations in the world has a serioiw problem otadultilliteTr 
acv has not gone unnoticed. A number of prbg^-ams have teen.^ko&^t^ 
which ar« the Federal Adult Basic Education Program and thfi volunteer prc^rams 
Operated through Laubach Literacy and Literacy Volunteers of America. However, 
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^^^y^^^^ michifiK, at the most, pnjy. about four million.people. And they are not 
r^?*^"*"? P9P^'^^^ in need. The adujt basic education programs, operat- 

ing through the public school system, and the_national volunteer programs, operat- 
ing primarily with rn[ddje-class volunteers, attractionlyithe "cream" of the illiterate 
populatibh— persons already socialized enough intft middle-class norms to self-select 
jht^4he prbgraihs. 

Often These^Programs Fail To Meet Learner A^eeck.— Within tiese .programs drijp- 
mjt rates of 25 percent to 50 percent are common. Evidence from eyaLuatious_Qf Jthe 
Federal programs suggests that the dropout problem may be due_at least in part to 
use of butmbded methods and materials^ and to an emphasis on teachers* rather 
than learners' bwh bbjectives. As one Federal study put it: 

^'Thbse bl^ectives mbst amenable to exact measurement tend.to displace bH 
others. . , . Adult educators ta]k a great deal about the role of copying skills in^BE 
but this interest has seldom been translated into classroom practice, . . ^Teachers 
are universally ^ncbu raged to prepare their bwh materials in an effort to relate j:oii- 
tent to specific interests of their students, biit they jlb so infrequently. ^ . . It is curi- 
ous that the relevance of learning and what is to be learned are selcTom discussed in 
ABE class^ but are left implicit and assumed." (Mezirow et al, pp. 26-27) 

What does, all too often, occur is education similar to "that of the elementary 
school of the 1920s." (Mezirow et al, p. 18) 

The^cla^room-bRsed model itself presents maibr problems for pereons with a his- 
tory of alienation and failure frbm cbhvehtibhal education. Most simply stay away 
others quickly -drop but: _ . ) ; ' 

The national volunteer programs are often cbridiKJted in. home settings, ejiminat- 
ing the stjgma associated with "schbbl" programs. Hiiwever, they too tend to focu s 
—mi-a-ftarrev^-iwge-Qf-^^adi^ 
associated with fanctional and social literacy. / — 

The "bottom line," therefore, has ah irbhic twi^t. The U.S. has Jielped fund a 
number of saccessfal literacy prbgrams in third world countries, stressing such in- 
terrelated themes as: / 

integration of literacy with broader develbpmerit/ efforts; 

Learner-centered approach^, emphasizing ahaljy^zihg the ehvirohrrieht, identifying 
problems, and making decisions; 

_^ Community-based initiatives for learning programs, stressing learner participa- 
tion in developing matermls,^ teach ihg peere and evaluating programs. 
_ U.S. educators have assisted in creating the prbgrams— usually hoh-forrhal and in- 
formal JDod_els_ that link literacy arid economic develbprheht, use peer teachere, 
stress, identification and solving of life prbblems, and fociis bri empowerment and 
critical Jthinking^ Such programs have proved successful in less develbped countries. 
But in_our own .country, wifh oar own disadykntaged learners (in many ways a set 
of I'les& dejre Loped " ruraLand urban subcultures within bur own borders, the domi- 
nant educationaL model draws on little of this experience and kribwledge. Instead, 
too often, we provide literacy jedncation divorced from its social arid ecbribrriic cbri- 

texti a kind 01 ''Hteracy ijaa v^aum.'* , . 

To say this is not to deny: the reaLaccomplishraenta of existing literacy prograriis. 
They have helped a great many_people Jut we must face the reality, that these pro- 
grams are not meeting the needs. of many of itheir_ alleged constituents: And we 
must jilso realize that the vast maj^^ of the population, in need is not being 
reached— and probably cannot be rea 

_ ^^^^^ "l^'^My Pase^ Pifferen LApproach.^ln the.aboie discussion 

we have purposely omitted discussion /of prog^^rams operated_by community^baaed 
educational ihstitutibns (CBEIs). CBEIs are groups set up to serve a gi^en.geogrjiphL- 
cal area and coristituehcy— usually urban or rural poverty communities^, ajid JLhe 
edu .'atibrially, ecbribmically aiid socially disadvantaged. They are formed their 
cbrir»tituericies--iricludirig urban Blacks, reservation and urban Native Americans. 
Ch Icaribs, Welfare riibtiiers, farrriwbrkera, and other ethnic, racial and cultural mi- 
rib/ities-^tb riieet specific needs that exist within the community. Their goals inevi- 
tably gb beyond mere provision bf educational services to njissibns of indiyidua! and 
community^mpowerriient. They often link educatibh arid cbrririiuriity development 
fXtivities. Their inethodolbgical apprbaches are ribri-traditibrial, to meet the heeds of 
those whom traditional educatibri has failed, arid learrier-ceritered, f<H;u8^ on help^ 
ing people meet objective they themselves set in respbrise to their own heeds. 

Collectively,. CBEIs represent effective arid tested arisWers to the problems that 
hava plagued adult edacation for decades: they proyide riieariirigful educktibhal serv- 
ices to. miUioriS.oLadulta (conservative estimates place this nuriiber at nib re than 25 
million] disenchanted with, or unable to use the conventional systerii; they help» 
through education, to increase the fiow of low-income and disadvantaged ybuth arid 
/ ' .. 
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adulU into the mainstream of 8^^^^ non-traditidhal learners that 

more conventional institutions have jiot been a^^ reach^they have developed di- 
verse approaches to learning always, tailored to the specific needs of the student; 
^^^l.^^^^ people in the communities within 

Which they operate; they are responsive to comfflunity aspirations maintaining ah 
"fyv? «»mmitment to a rais^^^^ community development; they have developed 
strong linkages with the communitj^,_integrflting learning with the life/work exi^ 
learner; they ar^^^ to community people because of their 

exiflten^e withm the communitx their low cost, and the nature of their ser>ric^ 
wwch are consistent with client _need; and they are ccet^fiicieht, tasine existihe 
^^^f^^p^^y j^^es^ and avoiding wasteful physical plants. - , 

Unlike Other Ft^^ Programs Reach the ''Hard Core'' lUit- 

erate I^pulatiorLj~-Beca}iBe^ ties to the cbmmuhities they wrve 

Uiey ffl^ able to^r^ not align themselves with a public 

schooj-based prp^am or one staOed.^ class VblUriteere. However, the pro- 

grams dp not simply wai^^ self-select in: Rather, CBEfe conduct ac- 

p^ve putreach and re^^^ involving such techniques ^ vdlunt^- 

^^SSf-^i-"^^?" ^"P"?^^ ^"^^^^^ informatibh networks. 

CBEIs also retain their learner. Among ACBE member programs offering liter- 
acy education, retention.ratesjof 85-95% are common uiitfriiiK iiier 
^^mmunUy Boserf^ €>mted fnnovdnoe and Highly Successful 
^^^^fJ^'^^^^^H^^o^ -r.^^^ reflect their developmental Sad l^rner-cen- 
tei^ miMions in th^ Jiteracy prograras they operate: Many CBEIs provide literacy 
trmning in coiyunctjon wjth_ community economic development activitiec. Alm<»t all 
tailor their instruct lo^n to t he_ needs and con c erns of t heirjearners. Here are some 
wxaiiijples of successfaj"]ffpprcrachesr: — ^ — — r 

A TexM program^ r_ecQgni2ing aike Jmany other community baied programs) that 
literacy involves a sense of onself in the world as much as the ability to r^ad and 
wnte, Ms^ disciission as the springboard for literacy skills development. Pr<»ram 
facilitators. cpnductjersQDal interviews among potential ehrbllees, and develoM 
themes, for the_pj-(^m based on the group's expressed heeds and inter^te (Bari-io 
Jul ucatipn. .Project I. 

Aja^bamja^rQgram^Jjjiks literacy and basic skills training wth cooperative for- 
matipn lFeder^tionjjf Southern eooperativesX 

A California program offers home-based clasises to offset the stigma of ''school-" 
leam^i^ v^te their own text in the course of the sessions (Col^b de la tierra). 
^^^^^^S^^ Si^^*^ Prx^ms and Approach^ Are Often te- 

npne^ by Policymakers and i^n^/i^ SpS/ras.— Although the succ^s^ of communis 
based pro-ams. iiavei)een amply documented in the literature, community based 
Prperania have rarely been consulted wheri-hatibhal strategies to overcome illiteracy 
are being: considered. Nor are the successful approaches CBEIs have developed ex- 
amine as jrepLicable models; 

Thiainaitention is not willful: Rather, it appears to be ajuhctibn of ^ple simpiy 
not knowing whaU exactly,^ these small, cbmmuhity-cehtered^ups are accomplish- 
ing lat the Jocal Jevel; and also^ perhaps, not knowing how best to involve a network 
gl indepenileiit and autonomous local practitibhers in a national agenda for change 
pecauae community based groups are small, and Ic^ly bai^, and because they 
Jack the tjm5_or r^urces to write up their successes, their efforts seem to "fall 
th roughs the Jiracks, to the detriment of the field as a whole. 

To MestAhe Challenge of Literacy EdUcdtTon^^hTntegrated, Cooperative Effort Is 
Eequir^MnxLCommunity msed Groups Must Be^InvoTv^^lt wfi not be possible 
to reacii_a significant percentage of the nation's 23,000,000 illiterate adults Without 
a_ concerted national effort to do so. For such ah effort to bear fruit„ the current 
fragmentation of literacy efforts among the various public and private sector groups 
working ua the field most end: Cooperatiph is heeded. A41 the groups Involved m ^ 
adult JiteracjL have something to teach— and something to learn— and Federal initia- 
tiy^_can_suppQrt5uch sharing and cooperatibh. . . 

Certainly community bai?ed groups have a great deal to offer. At the local level 
they ^are-^perJiaps more than ^y other groups in the literacy field— working at the 
cutting edge_of_prc^am_ development: And nationally they are ah as yet untaoMd 
force fpr pj-oductive_change> They can be an effective vbice in national pblicjr devel- 
PJjment, and a source of programmatic innovation from which the whole field can 

benefit., ^ _ 

How6ver, bud^ts for_th^ groups and resources are difficult to come 

by. Direct support is needed. if community based groups are to f^rbvide service at 
the Jevel needed to impact the problem nationwide: Such support will help thwe 
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groups develop and expand existing programs; and document methods and circuit 
for the benefit of the field as a whole. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 



WOU 



Based on the above analysis, the Association for Community Braed Eklucation 
Iflikt^ r«omraenrthat ihe Subcommittee on Pbstsecondary Education con- 



and prl£te sector monaations, (tnd including community based educatwp^U^^^^^^ 
fuUo^^.^u^rnunity based groups should be among the active participants in 

educationalliSToTho^ who do not self-select into more traditional programs. 
Darticuiarly iii low income and minority communities^ ,-, ^„ 

^ Cr^tfa rnechantsm hy which innovative and successful models of literacy edu- 
cation cai bed^eminated. including the non-tniditiQnaJ models that have proven 
effMtivf^wJth hard-to-reach illiterate developed by community based educational 
institations. 
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